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CHAPTER VIII. 


I enJovED that evening so much that I was quite ready 
to go through another preparatory penance of smoking 
chimneys and general topsyturveydom to have another like 
it. But Fate and Ferguson ruled otherwise. I mentioned 
to him one day that I proposed inviting the ladies again for 
the following evening, and he said nothing, but when I 
made a state call on Mrs. Ellmer that afternoon, she 
brought forward all sorts of unexpected excuses, to avoid 
the visit. Circumstances had made me too diffident to 
press the point, and I had to conclude, with much mortifica- 
tion, that the sight of my ugly face for a whole evening 
had been too distressing to their artistic eyes for them to 
undergo such a trial again. They, however, invited me to 
dine with them on Christmas Day, but I was too much hurt 
to accept the invitation. It was not until long afterwards 
I found out that, on learning my intention of giving another 
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“ party,” my faithful Ferguson had posted off to the cottage 
and informed Mrs. Ellmer that his poor mother was g0 jj] 
she could scarcely keep on her legs, and now master had 
ordered another “‘ turn out,” and he expected it would “ do 
for her” altogether. I only knew, then, that when I told 
him there was to be no “ party,” his wooden face relaxed 
into a faint but happy smile, and that my feet ached to 
kick him. 

That winter was what we called mild up there, and it 
passed most uneventfully for my tenants and for me. We 
saw very little of each other, since that chill to our friend- 
ship; but I soon began to find that the little pale woman, 
who was too acid to excite as much liking as she did pity 
and respect, had no idea of allowing the obligations between 
us to lie allon one side. Under the masculine régime which 
had flourished in my household before the irruption of Mrs, 
Ellmer, her daughter, and Janet, the art of mending had 
been unknown and ignored, and the science of cleaning my 
study had been neglected. With regard to my own raiment, 
the Brass Age, or age of pins, succeeded the Bone Age, or 
age of buttons, with unfailing regularity; and when, with 
Janet, the Steel Age, or age of needles came in, I some- 
times thought I should prefer to go back to primitive 
barbarism and holes in my stockings rather than hobble 
about with large lumps of worsted thread at the corners of 
my toes,—which was the best result of a process which the 
old lady called “‘ darning.” 

The road to Ballater was for weeks impassable with 
snowdrifts; no possibility of replenishing one’s wardrobe 
even from the village’s meagre resources. At last, being by 
this time lamer than any pilgrim, I boldly cut out the lumps 
in my stockings, and thereby enlarged the holes. This 
flying in the face of Providence must have been an avful 
shock to Janet, for she related it to Mrs. Ellmer with some 
acrimony ; the result of this was that the active little woman 
overhauled my wardrobe, and everything else in my house 
that was in need of repair by the needle; she tried her 
hand successfully at some amateur tailoring ; she hunted out 
some old curtains, and by a series of wonderful processes, 
which she assured me were very simple, transformed them 
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from crumpled rags into very handsome tapestry hangings 
for a draughty corner of my study; she carried off my old 
silver, piece by piece, and polished it up until, instead of 
wearing the mouldy, rusty hue of long neglect, it brightened 
the whole room with its glistening whiteness. I believe 
this last work was a sacred pleasure to her; Babiole said 
her mother cooed over the tankards and embraced the 
punchbowl. The way that woman made old things look like 
new savoured of sorcery to the obtuse male mind. Ferguson 
would take each transfigured article, neatly patched table- 
cloth, worn skin rug, combed and cleaned to look like 
new, or whatever it might be, and hold it at arm’s length, 
squinting horribly the while, and then, with a sigh of dis- 
may at the disappearance of the old familiar rents, cast it 
from him in disgust. Theclimax of his rage was reached 
when, one evening at dinner, surprised by an unusually 
savoury dish, I sent a message of congratulation to Janet. 
Like a Northern Mephistopheles, his eyes flashed fire. 

“T didna know, sir, ye were so partial to kickshaws,” he 
said haughtily, with the strong Scotch accent into which, 
on his return to his native hills, he had allowed himself to 
relapse. 

I saw that I had made some fearful blunder, and said no 
more; but I afterwards learned from Babiole, as a great 
secret, that her mother had prevailed upon Janet to yield up 
her daily duties as cook as far as my dinner was concerned ; 
and my heart began to melt and soften as the winter wore 
on, towards the strictly anonymous little chef who had 
delivered me from the binding tyranny of haggis and cock- 
a-leekie. 

When the snow melted away from all but the tops of 
the hills, and there came fresh little sprouts of pale green 
among the dark feather foliage of the larches, a change 
came over the tiny household of my tenants. From early 
morning until the sun began to sink low behind the hills, 
Babiole was never to be found at the cottage. Sometimes, 
indeed, she would dash in at mid-day to dinner, as fresh 
and sweet as an opening rose; but more often she would 
stay away until evening began to creep on, taking with her 
a most frugal meal of a couple of sandwiches and a piece of 
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shortbread. Even that was shared with Ta-ta, whom I 
encouraged to attend the venturesome little maiden on her 
long rambles; the dog would follow her now as willingly 
as he did me, and could be fierce enough upon occasion to 
prove a far from despicable body-guard ; while I generally 
contrived to be about the grounds somewhere when she 
started, and, having noted the direction she took, I went 
that way for my morning ride. Often I passed them on 
the road, the girl walking at a sort of dance, the dog leap. 
ing and springing about her. At sight of me, Ta-ta would 
rush to her master, barking with joy ; then, seeing that I 
would not take the only sensible course of allowing her to 
follow both her favourites together, she would run from the 
one to the other, in delirious, perplexed excitement until 
by a few words and gestures I let her know that her duty 
was with the beauty and not the beast. 

Sometimes I would see the two climbing up a hill to. 
gether, the collie not more sure-footed than the child. 
Sometimes as I passed, there would be a great waving of 
handkerchief and wagging of tail from some high cairn, to 
show me triumphantly how much more they dared than I, 
trotting on composedly some hundreds of feet below. I 
was always rather uneasy for the child, wandering to these 
lonely heights and along such unfrequented roads without 
any companion but the dog; but her mother, with the odd 
inconsistency which breaks out in the best of us, could fear 
no danger to the girl from coarse peasant or steep cliff, 
while against the wiles of the well-dressed she put her 
strictly on her guard. As for the child herself, I could 
only tell her to be careful of her footing on rugged Craigen- 
darroch, the nearest, the prettiest, the most dangerous of 
our higher hills: to tell her not to wander whithersoever 
her fancy led her would have been like warning a star not 
to mount so high in the sky. 

Then as evening fell and I began, like any old woman, 
to grow anxious, I would hear Ta-ta’s tired step in the hall 
outside my study, and a scratching at my door which gave 
place to a piteous sniffing and whining if I did not im- 
mediately rise to let her in. Then with a gentle wag of the 
tail she would trot up to the hearthrug and lie down, giving 
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a sideways glance at To-to, who would hop down from his 
perch and make a grab at her tail to punish her for gadding 
about, and, finding that appendage out of reach, would 
sneak quietly back again and resume his hunt for the flea 
who would never be caught, to try to persuade us that his 
fruitless attempt had been a mere inadvertency. How 
hard Ta-ta would try, when a nice plate of gristle and 
potato at dinner time had revived her flagging energies, to 
describe to me the events of the morning’s walk! And 
how the sound of a bright childish laugh from the kitchen 
would stimulate her remembrance of that jolly run up-hill ! 
I knew, though I said nothing, that Babiole used to come 
across to find her mother, busy with my dinner; and I 
could guess, from the altercations I often overheard, that 
the hungry girl stole her share, and laughed at any one who 
said her nay. ‘The dining-room always grew too hot when 
that bright laughter penetrated to my ears, and I would 
say, carelessly, to Ferguson : 

“ You can leave the door open.” 

He knew, you may be sure, why I liked to sit in a 
draught while March winds were about; but the stern Scot, 
however much he might still cherish enmity against the 
diabolical cleverness of the mother, had had a corner of his 
flinty heart pulverised by the blooming child. 

And so the cold spring passed into cool summer, and I 
began to notice, little as I saw of her, a change in the 
pretty maiden. As the season advanced, her vivacity 
seemed to subside a little, her dancing walk to give place to 
a more sedate step, while her rambles were often now 
limited to a climb up Craigendarroch, which formerly would 
have been a mere incident in the day’s proceedings. I re- 
marked upon this to Mrs. Ellmer; for she and I had now, 
in our loneliness, become great chums. 

“Qh, don’t you know?” said she, with her grating 
little langh, “ Babiole’s in love !” 

“Tn love!” said I, slowly. “ A child like that!” 

“ Oh, it’s not a first attachment by any means,” said she, 
making merry over my surprise, as she swung her little 
watering-pot with one hand, and put her head on one side 
to admire a row of handsome gladioluses which she had 
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reared with some care. “Her first, what you may call 
serious passion, was at seven years old, two whole years 
later than my earliest love. By-the-by, Mr. Maude, I really 
must beg you to let me make some cuttings from your 
rose-trees; I have two excellent briars here, and I flatter 
myself I can graft as well as any gardener.” 

“You can do everything, Mrs. Ellmer,” said I gravely, 
with honest gratitude and admiration. ‘ You can make 
cuttings from every tree in the garden, if you please, and 
they will all hold their heads the higher for it.” 

The poor lady liked a little bit of simple flattery, and 
indeed it by no means now seemed out of place. The 
Highland air had brought the pink colour back to her wan 
face, and brightened her eyes, so that one now noticed with 
admiration the extreme delicacy of her features ; while the 
rest and the relief from worry had softened both her care- 
worn expression and the haggard outline of her face. She 
now, with coquettish sprightliness, tapped my shoulder 
and shook her head to show me that she had no faith in 
my blandishments. 

Don’t talk to me,” she said, but with a smile which 
contradicted the prohibition; ‘‘I’m too old for compli- 
ments, a woman with a grown-up daughter!” 

Now I was quite glad to go back to the subject sug- 
gested by her last words. 

“Who is the happy object of the young lady’s pre- 
ference ?”’ I asked, trying to speak in a tone of badinage, 
though indeed I thought Babiole much too young and too 
pretty to bestow even the most make-believe affection on 
any one north o’ Tweed, or south of it either, for that 
matter. 

“Tt’s one of the young Duncans, at Fir Lodge; the 
pretty-looking lad with the curly fair hair.” 

I gave a little “hoch!” of disgust. A great freckle- 
faced lout of a boy—I knew him! I remembered, too, 
that the Duncans had joined heartily in a scandalised 
murmur, far-off sounds of which had reached my ears, at 
the enormity of my bringing play-acting folk to my High- 
land seraglio. With very few more words I left Mrs. 
Ellmer, more put out than I cared to show. However, 
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after looking angrily at the rhododendrons in the drive for 
alittle while, I happily remembered that the annual visit 
of my four oddly-assorted friends was due within a month, 
and that then I should have something more interesting to 
occupy my mind than the flirtations of a couple of children. 
“ And after that,” I said to myself, “I think I shall set 
off on my wanderings again for a little while, and the 
Ellmers can remain here until they, too, are tired of it, and 
so we shall avoid any wrench over the break up.” That 
the break up must come I knew, and, on the whole, I felt 
that it had better come early than late—for me, at any 
rate. 

I climbed up Craigendarroch next day, and every day 
for a week after; I never met any one, and every time I 
was alarmed by the steepness of those rocks to the south, 
where a poor young fellow who was out fern-hunting fell 
down the perpendicular cliff one summer’s day, and was 
found a shapeless, lifeless heap four days after on the side 
of the hill. He was a stranger, and might have lain there 
till his bones whitened on the rocks and ferns among the 
young oak trees, if a couple of Ballater lads had not 
stumbled upon his body in their Sunday walk, and called 
out all the village to see the sight. And these made the 
most of the excitement in a singular way, holding a highly 
decorous and Presbyterian wake, settling themselves in a 
business-like manner like a flock of crows on the broken 
ground around the stone on which the dead man, scarcely 
more silent and unconcerned than they, held his mournful 
levée. This incident had already given a tragic interest to 
the south side of the pretty hill; and although Babiole 
knew the place well, and was as sure-footed and nimble as 
one of its native squirrels, I felt anxious every day when 
there was no answer to my call of “'Ta-ta! Ta-ta!” and 
was not satisfied until I had made the circuit of the hill, 
pushed my way through the barriers of uprooted firs 
with which the gales of early spring had encumbered the 
hill-side on the north, and going on in that direction, came 
to the bare and almost precipitous slope which forms the 
southern wall of the Pass of Ballater. 

On my eighth visit, I heard a faint bark from the ridge 
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of hill to the north-west of the pass ; considering this ag 
a clue, I made my way down Craigendarroch, across the 
meadows round Mona House, a white {building of simplest 
architecture, flanked by a garden where straight rows of 
bright flowers looked quaintly picturesque against a dark 
background of fir and hill. Crossing the road which ran 
at the foot of the ridge, I began to climb. A rough, steep 
path had here been worn among the brackens, and was 
widened at every ascent by falls of loose soil and stones, 
I knew what a pretty little nook there was at the top, just 
the place where a lovelorn maid would delight to make a 
nest. The path grew steeper than ever towards the top, 
and led suddenly to a grassy hollow, one wall of which 
was a perpendicular grey cliff, broken by narrow and in- 
accessible ridges on which slender little birch-trees contrived 
to grow. On the opposite side the mossy ground sloped 
gently, and the wild rabbits scurried about among the 
stumps of fallen pines. 

I had only gone a few steps along the soft ground 
when I caught the sound of a light girlish voice; it came 
from the miniature chasm at the foot of the cliff. I won- 
dered who the child was talking to. But as I came nearer, 
hearing no voice but hers, I supposed she must be reading 
aloud. 

“Oh no, Roderick,” at last I was close enough to hear, 
“T love you passionately, with the love one knows but once. 
But it is impossible for me to do as you wish. You speak 
to me of your father; you urge upon me that he would for- 
give my lowly birth, that he would welcome to his ancestral 
halls the woman of your choice, whoever she might be. But 
do not forget that I too have pride, that I too have a duty 
to perform to my parents.” Then came a change of tone, 
and a sort of practical parenthesis, hurried through quickly 
like a stage direction : “I don’t mean my father of course, 
because he was so clever that he had to think of his art 
and wasn’t like a father at all.” Then her tone became 
sentimental again: ‘‘ But my mother—mama is worthy to 
have all the wealth of kings showered at her feet. She 
is beautiful, and clever, and good; Mr. Maude—indeed 
everybody, admires and loves her. No, Roderick, I 
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will not allow my mother to become a mere mother-in- 
w.” 

‘ The bathos of the conclusion upset my gravity ; I came 
close to the edge of the pit and looked down. The little 
maid was not reading, but was sitting by herself on a tree- 
trunk among the stones, with the dog asleep on the edge 
of her frock, living in a world of her own, and holding con- 
verse with the people there. I crept away as quietly as I 
could and went back home in an amused but rather rap- 
turous state : the next time I saw my goddess, though, she 
was devouring slice after slice of bread and jam with pro- 
saic ravenousness at the kitchen door. 

And I concluded that at fourteen, even with a face like 
a flower and a voice like a bird’s, “‘ the love one knows but 
once” and perfect peace of mind are not incompatible 
things. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Ir was Fabian Scott who, being by his profession less 
ofa free agent than any other member of my little circle of 
friends, fixed the date of their yearly visit. As soon as he 
made known to me the first day when he would be free, I 
summoned the rest, and not one of them had ever yet failed 
me. Fabian wrote to me this year, giving the fifteenth of 
August as the day on which the closing of the theatre at 
which he was playing would leave him free. 

The news of the expected arrivals quickly reached the 
ears of Mrs. Ellmer, who came skipping along the garden 
towards me one morning about a week before the visit, and 
attacked me at once with much vivacity. 

“Aha!” she began, “ And so we were to be left in 
ignorance of the gay doings, were we ? ”” 

“Tf you allude to the meeting of half-a-dozen old fogeys 
on the fifteenth, Mrs. Ellmer, I assure you I was coming 
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to the cottage to tell you about it. But we shall be 
about as sportive as a gathering of the British Archmo- 
logical Association, and as we shall be out on the moors all 
day, I am afraid you won’t find the place much livelier 
than usual. I think,” I added, coming to the pith of the 
matter with some feeling of awkwardness, “ that you had 
better keep Miss Babiole more—more with you, while— 
while the gentlemen are here. Or—or if you would like a 
trip to the seaside we might see about a couple of weeks at 
Muchalls or Stonehaven, and that would give us an oppor- 
tunity of—of having the cottage whitewashed, you know,” 
I finished up, with a sudden gleam of tardy inventive 
genius. 

The fact was, I had begun to tingle at the thought of 
the merciless “ chaff”—as much worse to bear than slander 
as the stigma of fool is than that of rogue—which the im- 
portation of my fair tenants would bring down upon me. 
Besides, though my four visitors were all old friends, and 
very good fellows, yet a pretty face may work such Circe- 
like wonders, even in the best of us, that I thought it better 
that our bachelor loneliness should be, as_ before, un- 
tempered by the smiles of any woman lovelier than Janet. 
But Mrs. Ellmer, at my hesitating suggestion, grew rigid 
and haughty. 

*‘ Of course, Mr. Maude,” she said, ‘‘ if you wish now to 
make use of the cottage my daughter and I have done our 
best to keep in order for you, we shall be ready to pack up 
at any time. We can go to-morrow, if you like. I have 
no doubt that I shall be able to find an opening for the 
Autumn season with some Company.” 

“No, no, no!” interrupted I, emphatically, and with 
some impatience, “ Pray do not think of such a thing. 
There is plenty of room in my own place for all my friends. 
My sole object in making the suggestion I did was to 
prevent your being pestered with the attentions of a lot of 
rough sportsmen, who, when they were tired of shooting, 
would find nothing better to do than to worry you and Miss 
Babiole to death. And you remember,” I ended, as a 
happy thought, “how, when you came here, you insisted 
on privacy.” 
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“ One may have too much even of such a good thing as 
one’s own society,” said she, with an affected little laugh. 
“J think I could bear a little attention now, with much 
equanimity, even from a sportsman who ‘could find nothing 
better to do.’? Of course, I could expect no more than that 
of gentlemen of such rank as your guests,” she added, 
rather venomously. ‘ But for a change even that might be 
acceptable.” 

Good heavens! The woman would not understand me. 

“ But Babiole!”’ I suggested, quietly. 

“Babiole is only a child; but even if she were not, a 
daughter of mine would be perfectly able to take care of 
herself, Mr. Mande.” 

After this snub, I could only bow and take myself off, 
spending the interval before my guests’ arrival in schooling 
myself for the approaching ordeal. 

The first to arrive on the fifteenth were Lord Edgar 
Normanton and Mr. Richard Fussell, the latter, anxious to 
make the most of his annual taste of rank and fashion, 
having lain in wait for the former at King’s Cross, and 
insisted on bearing him company during the entire journey. 
I met them at Ballater station at 2°15 in the afternoon, and 
was sorry to hear from Edgar, who never looked otherwise 
than the picture of robust health, and who was, moreover, 
getting fat, that he was far from well. 

“T tell his lordship that he should take rowing exercise. 
Nothing like a good pull every day on the river to keep a 
man in condition,” urged Mr. Fussell, who was fifty inches 
round what had once been his waist, and who seemed to 
radiate health and happiness. 

They informed me that Fabian Scott had also travelled 
up by the night mail, but in another compartment; so I 
went to meet the train, which came into Ballater at 5.50, 
and found both Fabian and Mr. Maurice Browne disputing 
so violently that they had forgotten to get out. Fabian had 
indeed taken advantage of the stopping of the train to stride 
up and down the confined area of the railway carriage, 
gesticulating violently with his hatbox, rug, gun, and 
various other unconsidered trifles. I guessed that they 
could only have travelled together from Aberdeen, for there 
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had been no bloodshed. They had been having a little 
discussion on realism in art, of which Maurice Browne was 
an ardent disciple. They were still hard at it, in terms 
unfit for publication, when I mounted the step and put my 
head in at the window. Excitable Fabian, with his keen 
eyes still flashing indignation with “ exotic filth,” shook 
my hand till he brought on partial paralysis of that 
member, while he fired a last shot into his less erratic 
opponent. 

“No, sir,” he protested vehemently, “I deny neither 
your ability nor your good faith, nor those of your French 
master; but I have the same objection to the fictions of 
your school, as works of art, as I should have to the per- 
formance of a play written by cripples for cripples. It 
would be a curiosity, sir, and might attract crowds of 
morbid-minded people, besides cripples; but it would be 
none the less a disgusting and degraded exhibition, 
antagonistic to nature and truth, to which the feeblest ‘ virtue 
victorious and vice vanquished’ melodrama would be as day 
unto night. With minds attuned to low thoughts, you seek 
for low things, and degrade them still further by your 
treatment. You have a philosophy, I admit, sir, but it is 
the philosophy of the hog.” 

And, having poured out this persuasive little harangue 
with such volubility that not even an Irishman could get 
in a word edgeways, Fabian allowed himself to be enticed 
on to the platform, and began asking me questions about 
myself with child-like affection. Maurice Browne followed, 
somewhat refreshed by this torrent of abuse, since the aim 
of his literary ambition was rather to scandalise than to 
convince. He was tall, thin, and unhealthy-looking, with a 
pallid face and pink-rimmed eyes, and an appearance 
altogether unfortunate in the propagator of a new cult. I 
believe he was, on the whole, fonder of me than Fabian 
was. My disastrous ugliness appealed to his distaste for the 
beautiful, and having once, as a complete stranger, very 
generously come to my aid in a difficulty, he felt ever after 
the natural and kindly human liking for a fellow-creature 
who has given one an opportunity of posing as the deputy 
of God. These two gentlemen, with their strong and 
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aggressive opinions, formed the disturbing element in our 
yearly meeting, and, each being always at deadly feud with 
somebody else, might be reckoned on to keep the fun alive. 
Both talked to me, and me alone, on our way to the house, 
with such sly hits at one another as their wit or their malice 
could suggest. Fabian raved about the effects of descending 
sun on heather and pine-covered hills, Maurice Browne 
bemoaned the stony poverty of the cottages, and opined 
that constant intermarriages between the inhabitants had 
reduced the scanty population to idiots. Then Fabian told 
me how many inquiries had been made about me by old 
acquaintances, who still hoped I would some day return from 
the wilds, and Maurice instantly tempered my satisfaction 
by asking me if I had heard that the Earl of Saxmundham 
was going to divorce his wife. The question gave me a 
great shock, not so much on account of the blow it dealt at 
an old idol still conventionally enthroned in my memory as 
the last love of my life, as because I knew how much distress 
such a report must cause to poor old Edgar. 

I was quite relieved, on entering the drive, to meet my 
stalwart friend and his faithful companion, both very merry 
over some joke which had already made Mr. Fussell purple 
in the face. On seeing us they burst out laughing afresh. 
I guessed what the joke was. 

“Deuced lonely up here, isn’t it?’ said Mr. Fussell to 
me. “No society, nothing but books, books,—except for 
one short fortnight in the year. Eh, Maude?” 

“Eh? eh? what’s this?” said Fabian. 

“His only books are woman’s looks,” and I wonder they 
didn’t teach him the folly of bringing a band of gay and 
dashing cavaliers to read them, too,” said Edgar. 

Fabian turned slowly round to me, with a look of 
extreme pain, and shook his head mournfully. 

“Oh, what a tangled web we weave,” he murmured 
sorrowfully, and then began to dance the Highland fling, 
with his rug tartanwise over his shoulder. 

Maurice Browne gravely cocked his hat, pulled down 
his cuffs, buttoned up his coat, and requesting Edgar to 
carry his bag, proceeded up the drive with his hands in his 
pockets, whistling. 
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In fact the whole quartett had given themselves up to 
ribald gaiety at my expense, and my explanation that I had 
merely given a poor lady and her daughter shelter for the 
winter in an unused cottage only provoked another explo. 
sion. It was understood that at these bachelor meetings 
all rules of social decorum should be scrupulously violated, 
so there was nothing for it but to join in the mirth with the 
best grace I could. 

“You know who it is,” I said, half aside, to Fabian, 
hoping to turn him at least into anally. “It’s poor little 
Mrs. Ellmer, the wife of that drunken painter.” 

But Fabian was flinty. Turning towards the rest, with 
his expiring Romeo expression, he wailed: ‘ Oh, gentle 
men, he is adding insult to injury; he is loading with 
abuse the bereaved husband of this lady to whom he has 
given shelter for the winter ! ” 

“Which winter? How much winter?” asked the 
others. 

The more they saw that I was getting really pained by 
their chaff the worse it became, until Fabian, stalking 
gravely up to Ferguson, who stood on the doorstep, 
pointed tragically in the direction of nowhere in particular, 
and said, in a sepulchral voice : 

“You are a Scotchman, soam I. I have been pained 
by stories of orgies, debaucheries, and general goings on 
in this neighbourhood. Tell me, on your word as a fellow- 
countryman, can these gentlemen and myself, as church- 
wardens and Sunday-school teachers, enter this house 
without loss of self-respect ?”’ 

“T dinna ken aboot self-respect, gentlemen; but if you 
don’t come in, ye’ll stand the loss of a varra good dinner,” 
answered Ferguson, with a welcoming twinkle in his eyes. 

“T am satisfied,” said Fabian, entering precipitately. 

And the rest followed without scruple. 

At dinner, to my relief, they found other subjects for 
their tongues to wag upon; for Maurice Browne, never 
being satisfied long with any topic but literary “ shop,” 
brought realism up again, and there ensued a triangular 
battle. For Edgar, who, now that he had passed the age 
and weight for cricket, had grown distressingly intellectual, 
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was an ardent admirer of the modern American school of 
fiction in which nothing ever happens, and in which nobody 
is anything in particular for long at a time. He hungrily 
devoured all the works of that desperately clever gentleman 
who maintains that “a woman standing bya table is an 
incident,’ and looked down from an eminence of six-feet- 
two of unqualified disdain on the “ battle, murder, and 
sudden death” school on the one hand, and on the “all 
uncleanness ” school on the other. Not at all crushed by his 
scorn, Fabian retorted by calling the American school the 
“ School of Foolish Talking,” and the battle raged till long 
ast sundown, Mr. Fussell and I watching the case on 
behalf of the general reader, and passing the decanters till 
the various schools all became “ mixed schools.” 

At this point a diversion was created by a fleeting view 
caught through the door by Fabian, of Janet carrying 
dishes away to the kitchen. He heaved a sigh of relief, 
and, with upturned eyes, breathed gently: “I would trust 
him another winter ! ” 

I had bought a piano at Aberdeen, as Fabian had spread 
a report that he could play, while all my guests nursed 
themselves in the belief that they could sing. The instru- 
ment had been placed in a corner of my study against the 
wall. But the Philistinism of this so shocked Fabian that 
he instantly directed its removal into the middle of the 
rom. This necessitated a re-disposal of most of the 
furniture. The centre table was piled high with my 
private papers. Fabian looked hastily through these, and, 
observing, “I don’t see anything here we need keep,” 
tumbled them all into the grate where the fire, indispen- 
sable as evening draws on in the Highlands, was burning. 
Mechanically, I saved what I could, while Fabian’s subver- 
sive orders were being carried out round me. After a few 
minutes’ hard work, all my favourite objects were out of 
sight. Maurice Browne was reclining comfortably in my 
own particular chair, and most of the rest of the seats 
having been turned out into the hall as taking up too much 
room, I had to sit upon To-to’s kennel. The curtains were 
also pulled down in deference to a suggestion of Browne’s 
that they interfered with the full sound of the voice, but 
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I wished they had been left up when the caterwauling 
began. 

Mr. Fussell led off with “The Stirrup Cup,” in defer. 
ence to his being the eldest of the party, and also to purchase 
his non-intervention when the other performers should 
begin. It was some time before he got a fair start, being 
afflicted with hoarseness, which he attributed to the High. 
land air, and the rest unanimously to the Highland whisky, 
When at last he warmed to his work, however, and said 
complacently that he was “all right ” now, they must have 
heard him at Aberdeen. He had a good baritone voice, the 
value of which was discounted by his total ignorance of the 
art of singing, his imperfect acquaintance with both the 
time and the words of his songs, and his belief that the 
louder one shouted the better one sang. When at last, 
crimson and panting, but proud of himself, he sat down 
amid the astonished comments of the company on the 
strength of the roof, Maurice Browne wailed forth ina 
cracked voice a rollicking Irish song to the accompaniment 
of “ Auld Robin Gray;” Fabian followed with no voice at 
all, but no end of expression, in a pathetic love-song of his 
own composition, during which everybody went to look for 
some cigars he had in his overcoat pocket. I refused alto- 
gether to perform, and nobody pressed me ; but I had my 
revenge. When Edgar, strung up to do or die, asked 
Fabian to accompany him with “The Death of Nelson,” 
and rose with the modest belief that he should astonish them 
with a very fine bass, the first note was a deep-mouthed 
roar that broke down the last twig of our forbearance, and 
we all rose as one man and declared that we had had music 
enough. Poor Ta-ta, who had been turned out of the room 
at the beginning of the concert for emulating the first. 
singer by a prolonged howl, was let in again, and relief 
having been given to everybody’s artistic yearnings, we 
ended the evening with smoke and peace. 

Next morning we were all early on the moors, where we 
distinguished ourselves in various ways. Fabian, who worked 
himself into a fearful state of excitement over the sport, 
shot much and often, but brought home nothing at all, and 
thanked Heaven, when calmness returned with the evening 
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hours, for keeping his fellow-creatures out of range of his 
wild gun. Maurice Browne made a good mixed bag of a 
hedge-hog, a pee-wit, and a keeper’s leg, and then com- 
plained that shooting was monotonous work. Edgar worked 
hard and gravely, but was so slow that for the most 
part the grouse were out of sight before he fired. Mr. 
Fussell did better, and attributed every failure to 
bring down his bird to his “‘d——d glasses,” upon which 
Fabian hastened to ask him if he meant the glasses of the 
night before. 

However, everybody but the keeper, who was shot, 
declared himself delighted with the day’s sport; but on the 
following morning Fabian and Maurice Browne seceded 
from the party and amused themselves, the former by 
sketching, the latter by learning by heart, by means of 
chats with ostlers and shopkeepers, the chronique scanda- 
leuse of the neighbourhood; in the evening he triumph- 
antly informed me that the morals of the lowest haunts in 
Paris were immaculate, compared to those of my simple 
Highland village. I am afraid this startling revelation had 
less effect upon me than a little incident which I witnessed 
next day. 

I had been congratulating myself upon the fact that, 
though all my visitors vied with each other in attentions 
to Mrs. Ellmer, who had become, under the influence of 
this sudden rush of admirers, gayer and giddier than ever, 
they looked upon Babiole, as her mother had prophesied, 
merely as a little girl and of no account, But on the 
morning referred to, I came upon Fabian and the child 
together in my garden at the foot of the hill. He was 
fastening some roses in the front of her blue cotton frock, 
and when he had done so, and stepped back a few paces to 
admire the effect, he claimed a kiss as a reward for his 
trouble. She gave it him shyly but simply. She was only 
a child, of course, and his little sweetheart of six years 
ago; and the blush that rose in her cheeks when she 
caught sight of me was no sign of self-consciousness, for 
her colour came and went at the faintest emotion of surprise 
or pleasure. As for Fabian, he drew her hand through his 
arm, and came skipping towards me like a stage peasant. 

x 
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“ We’re going to be married, Babiole and I, as soon ag 
we’ve saved up money enough,” said he. 

And the child laughed, delighted with this extravagant 
pleasantry. 

But, though I laughed too, I didn’t see any fun in it at 
all; for the remembrance that the time would come when 
this little blossom of youth and happiness and all things 
fresh and sweet would be plucked from the hillside, was 
not in the least amusing to me. And when this young 
artist proceeded to devote his mornings to long rambles 
with “the child,” and his afternoons to making sketches 
of “the child,” I thought his attentions would be much 
better bestowed on a grown-up person. But as Mrs, 
Ellmer saw nothing to censure in all this I could not 
interfere. It spoilt my yearly holiday for me, though, in 
an unaccountable fashion ; and when at the end of a fort- 
night my guests went away, no regrets that I felt at their 
departure were so keen as my ridiculous annoyance on 
seeing that Fabian’s farewell kiss to his little sweetheart 
left the child in tears. 


(To be continued.) 
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BRITISH MANSIONS AND THEIR MISTRESSES, 


PAST AND PRESENT. 
By tHe Hon. Mrs, ARMYTAGE. 





KNOWSLEY PARK—LATHOM HOUSE. 


CHARLOTTE DE LA TREMOUILLE AND ELIZABETH FARREN 
(COUNTESSES OF DERBY). 


Awone all the names which stand out as famous in 
English history, there are none more familiar to our ears 
than that of Stanley, the surname of the Earls of Derby. 
In our childhood the warcry of Marmion from his death- 
bed on the Field of Flodden has been impressed upon 
our memory, when, gathering up his failing strength, the 
gallant Knight cries out with gasping breath— 


” 


“Charge, Chester, charge, on Stanley, on ! 
and we learnt that 
“These were the last words of Marmion.” 


From the battle of Bosworth, when the disputes of the 
rival York and Lancastrian parties were finally decided, we 
gathered the important part played by the second Lord 
Stanley, while previous to that most important event, “ Sir 
John Stanley, Knight,” in the reign of Henry IV. obtained 
possession of the Isle of Man, the tenure of which valuable 
property was dependent upon a trifling act of homage to 
the Sovereign, together with the presentation of some birds 
for his Majesty’s use in falconry. In 1414 Sir John held 
the responsible post of Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, and 
was made a Knight of the Garter, and through his marriage 
with Isabel Lathom, the manor of Lathom and much of 
the present Knowsley estates, passed to the Stanleys, with 
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whose lives and fortunes the two places have since been 
intimately associated for many centuries; but upon the 
death of the ninth Earl of Derby the properties were again 
divided, and by the sale of Lathom to Mr. Furness, and 
in later years to the family of Bootle, it became the property 
of the maternal ancestress of Lord Skelmersdale (since 
created Earl of Lathom). 

Knowsley Park, situated about seven miles from Liver- 
pool, is a mansion worthy of being the residence of the 
noble family who at one time nearly equalled their Sovereign 
in the magnificence and state of their lives, in the County 
Palatine, some idea of which may be gathered from Burke, 
who says of the princely establishment at Lathom, “ It sur- 
passed for magnificence and hospitality all the residences of 
the North, assuming in these respects the attitude of a 
Royal Court, and its owners so esteemed that the following 
inversion was often heard, “‘ God save the Earl of Derby and 
the King.” 

The ancient records of the Earl’s family house accounts 
state the weekly supply required was, 1 ox, 20 sheep, 
15 hogsheads of beer, besides game, venison, and fish, 
while 13} tuns of wine were consumed in a year; but the 
margin shows that the number of this household in the 
sixteenth century was no less than 118 (family and 
retainers). 

Knowsley Park, being now the family residence of the 
Earls of Derby, claims first notice, though far less rich in 
historical interest than Lathom House. It stands in a 
magnificent park of great extent, some miles from Liver- 
pool, the great seaport of England’s commercial enterprise, 
and the busy centre of so much of our country’s and colonial 
industry. As we leave the evidences of the great wealth of 
our merchant princes, and find ourselves entering the estates 
of a family whose members, as soldiers, sailors, statesmen, 
landed proprietors, and responsible holders of great and 
important positions in the country, have ever distinguished 
themselves, we must realise how completely the interests of 
each and all are identical, and are bound together in the 
common bond of love to their country and earnest desire for 
its prosperity and welfare ; each in their different positions 
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fulfilling those duties which devolve upon them, either by 
hereditary rights or individual success. 

The entrance to Knowsley is guarded by several lodges 
on various sides, the chief of which is a large and imposing 
structure, where the following quaint inscription greets the 
visitor: —“ Bring good news and knock boldly.” The park 
is studded with magnificent trees, the large lake is a great 
feature in the sylvan beauty which surrounds it on every 
side, and from the rising ground a fine view of the sea can 
be obtained, so often covered with fleets of vessels on their 
outward or home-bound voyage, laden with the produce of 
every nation in the world. 

A magnificent mansion has stood in this spot for many 
centuries, but the present palatial residence was begun by 
the ninth Earl of Derby, and finally completed, as it now 
stands, about the year 1820, and on its south facade is this 
memorial to Earl James and his wife, recording also the 
cruel treatment received at the hands of Charles II. :— 

“James, Earl of Derby, Lord of Man and the Isles, 
grandson of James, Earl of Derby, and Charlotte, daughter 
of Claude, Duc de La Tremouille, whose husband, James, 
was beheaded at Bolton, 1652, for strenuously adhering to 
Charles II., who refused a Bill, passed unanimously by both 
Houses of Parliament, for restoring to the family the 
estates lost by his loyalty to him (1732).” 

How bitterly must his children have re-echoed the 
Psalmist’s words, “ Pat not your trust in Princes,” when 
they thought of all that had been endured in the King’s 
cause, as this restitution of their rights was refused them 
till years had passed away. 

While in each successive reign the name of Stanley 
is renowned for deeds of valour or devotion to their 
Sovereign, we find fresh honours are bestowed on different 
branches of the family, while the direct descendant of the 
first Knight was summoned to Parliament, as Lord Stanley, 
in 1456, and Earl of Derby in 1485. It was this nobleman 
who, historical tradition teaches us, placed the crown of 
England on the head of Richmond, when Richard III. had 
fallen on Bosworth Field, and whom the new sovereign 
Henry VIL., first of the Tudors, rewarded by fresh honours ; 
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fulfilling those duties which devolve upon them, either by 
hereditary rights or individual success. 

The entrance to Knowsley is guarded by several lodges 
on various sides, the chief of which is a large and imposing 
structure, where the following quaint inscription greets the 
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feature in the sylvan beauty which surrounds it on every 
side, and from the rising ground a fine view of the sea can 
be obtained, so often covered with fleets of vessels on their 
outward or home-bound voyage, laden with the produce of 
every nation in the world. 

A magnificent mansion has stood in this spot for many 
centuries, but the present palatial residence was begun by 
the ninth Earl of Derby, and finally completed, as it now 
stands, about the year 1820, and on its south facade is this 
memorial to Earl James and his wife, recording also the 
cruel treatment received at the hands of Charles II. :— 

“James, Earl of Derby, Lord of Man and the Isles, 
grandson of James, Earl of Derby, and Charlotte, daughter 
of Claude, Duc de La Tremouille, whose husband, James, 
was beheaded at Bolton, 1652, for strenuously adhering to 
Charles II., who refused a Bill, passed unanimously by both 
Houses of Parliament, for restoring to the family the 
estates lost by his loyalty to him (1732).” 

How bitterly must his children have re-echoed the 
Psalmist’s words, “ Put not your trust in Princes,” when 
they thought of all that had been endured in the King’s 
cause, as this restitution of their rights was refused them 
till years had passed away. 
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and a strong family tie more closely united the King and 
his powerful noble, for Margaret Tudor (Countess of 
Richmond), his widowed mother, married, for the third 
time, the first Earl of Derby. A wonderful woman was 
this mistress of the old mansion at Knowsley, surviving 
three husbands in all these troublous times, and living 
to see her grandson, Henry VIII., ascend the throne of 
England, and herself receiving her kingly son and grandson 
in her north-country palace, part of which was specially 
prepared and enlarged for the latter monarch. 

In the present mansion are a collection of magnificent 
pictures, including chefs-d’ceuvre from the hands of Rem- 
brandt and Rubens, and a series of family portraits, which 
are of the greatest interest to the lovers of history. 
Charlotte, Countess of Derby, has bequeathed to her 
descendants a character for courage which is almost 
unequalled in history, and whose life and adventures 
formed the subject of many a poem and romance. 

Charlotte de la Tremouille, the daughter of the French 
Protestant Count, was born near Poitou, in 1601. His 
wife was the daughter of William (the Silent), Prince of 
Orange. 

Looking back to the few opportunities for education 
at the disposal of the ladies and gentlemen of those days, 
we must feel great surprise at the knowledge acquired by 
Mdlle. de la Tremouille at the very early age of six years, 
as related by Madame de Witt, who has collected so many 
interesting details of her life. Upon one occasion, 
when her mother had gone on a long journey, she 
received a letter from her child, of which this is a 
correct copy : 


** Madame,—Since you went away I have become very 
good. Thank God, you will find me quite learned. I 
know seventeen Psalms, all the quatrains of Pibrac, all the 
mutains of Jamaniel, and, above all, I can talk Latin. My 
little brother is so pretty, he could not be prettier; when 
visitors come he is quite enough to entertain them. It 
seems, Madame, a very long time since we saw you. Pray 
love me. Madame de 8. Christophe says you are well, for 
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which I thanked God. I pray to God for you. I humbly 
kiss the hands of my good aunt and my little cousins. I 
am, Madame, your very humble and very obedient and 
good daughter,—CHARLoTTe DE TREMOUTLLE.” 


This very clever child was a favourite with all her 
family, and she tells of many beautiful presents given on 
yarious occasions,.such as a carcanet of diamonds and 
rubies from the Princess of Orange, and at another time 
three dozen pearl and ruby buttons from the Prince, with 
a dress of silver tissue sent by another relative. During 
her stay at the Hague, in 1620, Mdlle. de la Tremouille’s 
marriage with Lord Strange, described as eldest son of 
the Earl of D’Herbie, was settled, and the bridegroom was 
rich, good looking, and heir to the vast possessions in 
Lancashire. 

On arriving in England with his French bride, Lord 
Derby, living himself at Chester, established his son at 
Lathom House, from whence many letters, written by the fair 
chitelaine, are still preserved. This spot, made famous by 
the long defence against the Parliamentary forces, is near 
Ormskirk, and upon the site of the old fortified mansion 
now stands the more modern residence of the present 
owner, who in right of maternal ancestors became possessed 
of the estates, and a few years ago, when raised to the rank 
of Earl, Lord Skelmersdale adopted the title of Lathom. 
In days to come his name will be recorded as having 
held the office of Lord Chamberlain to the Empress-Queen 
Victoria, in the year of her Jubilee, when from the far East, 
as from the distant countries of the world, Kings, Queens, 
and Princes met in the metropolis of the British Isles to 
offer their congratulations and join the songs of praise and 
joy, which resounded throughout the vast empire of that 
Monarch, who can boast, if she will, that the sun never sets 
upon her Empire. 

But returning to Lathom House as it now stands, an 
imposing pile, we find traces of the older building exist in 
some parts of the present mansion, and only a few years 
ago very grim relics of the siege were discovered in the 
grounds, and some of its anciently recorded details wero 
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fully corroborated by the finding of five skeletons, making 
up the number of seven, who were slain inside the defended 
position. One of these skeletons was no doubt that of the 
gigantic follower of Lady Derby, who met his death by a 
bullet which found its mark in Jan’s neck, “ havinge 
putte ye head over ye wall.” 

It appears that, notwithstanding the great wealth of 
Lord Derby, his eldest son was often in difficulties through 
delayed payments of moneys. The birth of the first child 
was a very important matter, and Lady Strange writes of 
all the ceremonies attending its baptism, when four ladies, 
wives of knights, assisted in carrying the infant, the Arch- 
bishop of Chester officiated, the King sent christening cups, 
and the Duchess of Richmond presented the young mother 
with a valuable bracelet of turquoise. In 1642 Lathom 
House was fortified. It stood on a flat, marshy ground, 
its soil being unlike the cultivated land now surrounding 
it; thick walls encompassed it, and nine towers mounted 
with heavy guns made it a formidable position; the gate- 
house guarded the moat, and from a high tower vigilant 
watch could be kept over the distant country when the time 
arrived for the Royalists to shut themselves in, and prepare 
for the attacks of the Parliamentary forces. Lord Derby had 
gone to the Isle of Man, and in his absence a summons to 
surrender was sent to his wife, whose preparations for the 
siege had been carefully arranged. Three hundred souls were 
within the fortress,food and ammunition in store, and faithful 
followers round her; but, above all, she, their mistress and 
captain, calm and resolute, filled with genuine piety and 
faith in the Divine protection, gathering her family four 
times a day in the chapel for prayer. For nearly two long 
years the gallant garrison held out, with the Parliamentary 
army close round them, and its leaders continually sending 
messages to Lady Derby summoning to surrender; her 
dignified reply being that “it did not suit her to give up 
her house, or to purchase repose at the price of honour.” 
Sir William ‘Fairfax personally attempted to persuade the 
brave woman to come out of her stronghold, but all in 
vain; and during the weary months, as they dragged on, 
Lady Derby, with her two daughters, directed every detuil 
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of the garrison routine, never daunted or dismayed, even 
when a bullet penetrated into her own bedroom, or a shell 
was thrown into the room where she and her children were 
sitting at dinner. Her faithful adherents were encouraged 
by the fortitude of this brave woman, who displayed such 
courage, combined with a prudence and forethought worthy 
a general officer ; she did not shrink from exposing herself 
even on the ramparts of her castellated home, and it must 
have been with feelings of triumph that at last Lady Derby 
saw that the enemy were hopeless of success, and had 
withdrawn their forces, leaving to history a perfect romance 
in the defence of Lathom House by a woman,—and a 
Frenchwoman, too,—who had been brought up far from 
camp or sound of battle, and had little anticipated in the 
brilliant marriage arranged for her that she should be called 
to take up such a heavy burden of sorrow and anxiety as 
fell to her lot from the year 1644, until the ebb and flow 
of politics had altered the state of affairs throughout the 
kingdom, and we again find Lady Derby living in Chelsea, 
and attending Court, and that upon one occasion the King 
himself had called to invite her to dine at the Palace; but 
during the interval of time which had intervened she had 
suffered grievous trials. Lord Derby had been long in the 
Isle of Man, and only reached England to take part in the 
disastrous engagements between the contending armies ; 
once severely wounded, but recovering his wounds only to 
stand his trial, and finally receive sentence of death in 
1652. 

We hear of Lord Strange, his eldest son, riding in hot 
haste to London to beg unsuccessfully a mitigation of the 
sentence, and returning to tell Lady Derby of the failure of 
his intercession. There are touching letters of farewell 
from the condemned father written to ‘‘ Dear Moll, my Ned, 
and Billy,” and other fond words to ‘‘ Charlotte Dearest 
Heart.” 

As the gallant peer passed on to the scene of execution 
at Bolton, he catches a glimpse of his children on the roa«- 
side. The chair in which he sat while waiting the swords- 
man’s stroke is among the valued relics preserved at 
Knowsley. 
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In 1759 a child was born under circumstances which 
would not apparently lead to the position which Elizabeth 
Farren afterwards filled in English society. An Irish sur- 
geon, whose habits even in those days were spoken of as 
particularly low and unsuitable to society, had formed ac. 
quaintance in Liverpool with the daughter of a brewer in 
that city, finally marrying her and carrying her back to 
Cork. Whether the profession of medicine became distaste- 
ful to Mr. Farren, or the opportunities of practice too few 
for the support of a wife and family, it is impossible to say ; 
but returning to England, Mrs. Farren determined to try 
her fortune on the stage, and not content with herself 
appearing before the public as an actress, she seems to have 
persuaded her husband also to join the theatrical life, and 
forming a strolling company, to start on a provincial tour, 
including the little Elizabeth among the troupe. 

Familiar as we are with the early struggles of many an 
artist now in the zenith of their popularity and success upon 
the English stage, it is with difficulties very unlike those 
disclosed to us in their own words, that Elizabeth Farren 
had to contend, but which she lived to look back upon as 
a dream which vanished as the day breaks and the sun 
arises. 

It appears from letters and records of those years that 
Mr. Farren’s company once reached Salisbury towards 
Christmastide, and that the careless manager had neglected 
to apply to the local authorities for permission to enter, or 
to act in, the town. The scene must have been eminently 
ridiculous to the lookers-on, though somewhat tragic at its 
close to some of those concerned. The pompous Mayor, fall 
of righteous indignation at the violation of his authority 
in the audacity of a set of play-actors venturing to enter the 
boundary of his dominions without permission, orders the 
unfortunate manager to be locked up, and upon his ventur- 
ing to remark that His Majesty patronised theatrical repre- 
sentations, and therefore claiming indulgence for his per- 
formance, a reply from the worthy magnate was hurled at 
Mr. Farren— His Majesty does not patronise strolling 
actors, he goes to an established church and an established 
theatre; what would become of the throne and the altar if 
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a Mayor of Sarum acted differently ?”” and so to the lock- 
up in Salisbury for Elizabeth’s father on this her first tour. 
But this adventure was but the opening chapter of a romance 
which has been recorded at length in Miss Farren’s life.* 
The bells of Salisbury Cathedral were ringing out their wel- 
come peal on Christmas morning as a tradesman’s son stood 
at his father’s door and noticed a little figure scantily clothed 
and in apparent distress of mind carrying along the slippery 
road a basin of bread and milk, and the innate chivalry of 
the boy led to his assisting the little girl to reach the caged 
door of the lock-up, through which she passed the humble 
breakfast to the prisoner ; hand-in-hand young Burroughes 
and Elizabeth Farren stood, but later in the day a release 
was effected, and the performance took place, in which the 
child sung and acted. A year or more passed by, and 
another Christmas found the Farrens at Wakefield, playing 
the pantomime of “ Old Mother Red Cap,” Elizabeth Farren 
acting Columbine, and somewhat surprised at the persistent 
way in which she was followed by a young man, in whom 
she failed to recognise her former friend at Salisbury, now 
in a lawyer’s office as clerk. At that time an offer in Liver- 
pool had been made to the young actress of £2. 10s. a week, 
for which she was to dance and sing, and find her own shoes 
and stockings, and tradition says that Mr. Burroughes 
worked so hard in Wakefield to make the performance a 
financial success, that when parting from Miss Farren she 
said, “This is the second Christmas you have brightened, 
and I hope you may one day be Lord Chief Justice.” ‘ About 
as likely,” was the reply, “ as that Liverpool will make the 
Columbine a countess.” 

At eighteen Miss Farren’s success was an established 
fact, and she was a universal favourite with the public ; and 
another remarkable incident in her life is again recorded 
on authority which seems undoubted. At Chester, when 
Miss Farren’s beuefit was to take place, she was fulfilling 
the accustomed routine of going round to beg the attend- 
ance of the principal people in the town, and again 
encountering her old friend, he is once more instrumental 
in the success of her performance in the winter season. 


* See “ Illustrious Irishwomen.” 
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At the moment of Miss Farren’s appearance in London 
she is described as exquisitely beautiful, and was the 
acknowledged star at Covent Garden and at Drury Lane 
Theatre, where she played alternately in 1778-9. The 
talents of Peg Woflington were still the theme of play- 
goers, and in the memoirs of Tate Wilkinson we find a scale 
which he formed to weigh the respective merits of the two 
actresses :— 

Peg Woffington was tall, so is Elizabeth Farren. 

Peg Woffington was beautiful, so is Elizabeth Farren. 

Peg Woffington was elegant, so is Elizabeth Farren. 

Peg Woffington was well bred, so is Elizabeth Farren. 

Peg Woffington had wit, so has Elizabeth Farren. 

Peg Woffington had a harsh, broken, and discordant 
voice ; Elizabeth Farren has a voice musical and bewitch- 
ing. Peg Woffington could be rude and vulgar, Elizabeth 
Farren—never ! 

Thus, leading a most successful life as an actress, Miss 
Farren was admired and respected by all who knew her, 
for her charms and her virtues were acknowledged ; and 
through all the ordeal of a dramatic career, and despite the 
envy and jealousy of many, no breath of slander ever 
tarnished her name. In society she was well received, 
admired, and beloved; and when the Duke of Richmond 
gave a series of private plays at Whitehall, Miss Farren was 
pressed into the service of the amateurs, and appeared with 
the Hon. Mrs. Damer, the Earl of Derby, Lord Henry 
Fitzgerald, and others. At this time Lord Derby was 
married, but his domestic life had not been happy, and he 
was separated from his wife, who died in 1797. Soon after 
this the gossips of the day recorded, in those diaries which 
tell us so many details of society, that Lord Derby would 
shortly offer himself to the fascinating actress. 

Certainly, in the following April Miss Farren appeared 
on the boards for the last time, and her marriage was 
announced. In the diary of a lady of quality by Miss 
Wynne, she says that, “‘ At the theatre one night I recollect 
seeing Lord Derby leave his private box when Miss Farren 
was acting Lady Teazle, and creeping behind the screen in 

that famous scene. We, who knew he was there, hoped 
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the screen would fall too soon and discover Lord Derby and 
Lady Teazle ! ” 

Leaving the stage, and assuming the important position, 
with all the duties, of an exalted station, Lady Derby proved 
herself indeed well fitted to be mistress of Knowsley, was 
an especial favourite at Court, and was chosen to take part 
in the marriage procession of the Princess Royal. 

Once again do the old friends of days gone by meet at 
Christmastide, as related thus by Lady Derby’s biographer. 
On the Windsor road a carriage is passing along, its fair 
occupant obeying the Royal summons to dine and sleep at 
the Castle ; an accident occurring, and the carriage break- 
ing down, it seems very unlikely that Lady Derby can 
take her place among the invited guests. But another 
traveller to the same place was coming along the road, and, 
seeing the lady’s difficulty, he obligingly offers a seat in his 
carriage to the Castle. 

It was the Lord Chief Justice of England (Burroughes), 
who thus addressed his companion :— 

“Ttis Christmas Eve, and I was thinking of old times, 
and how many years it is since Salisbury.” 

“Yes, and how wide the distance between breakfast 
at the cage door and dinner with the King.” 

This remarkable woman died in 1829, leaving three 
children ; and in closing the notice of Knowsley and its 
mistresses we must not forget that it was during the lifetime 
of Elizabeth, Countess of Derby, that her husband founded 
the great Racing Stakes, now famous throughout the world, 
and the object of interest to many thousands as the Derby 
Day comes round. 
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A RASH STEP. 


By E. STREDDER. 





CHAPTER V. 
A NIGHT OF TERROR. 


A pay or two after our return, I was walking with Ga- 
yanne through the vineyard, on the terraced slopes of their 
mountain home, when I suddenly perceived the repulsive 
Persian countenance of the stranger grinning at us through 
the leafless trellis. 

I grasped the child’s warm hand with a sudden impulse 
of fear, and rushed with her towards the house. A cheery 
fire was burning on Prince Howsep’s hearth, for the evening 
meal was preparing in the faded hall. 

The table was nothing better than a round board, sup- 
ported by one low prop in the middle. It always reminded 
me of a gigantic mushroom, for it was no higher than a 
music-stool. Of course it was covered with the ever-neces- 
sary losh, or thin bread, like a cloth. In the centre stood a 
huge copper tray, filled with large round metal plates, or 
dishes, on which were salmon trout and game, cold mutton 
cut in pieces, eggs boiled hard taken from the shell and 
cut in half, curdled milk, cream cheese, and an abundance of 
most lovely fruit,—such dates and apples, pears and grapes 
I had never seen. 

Grighor set down his giant can of golden-coloured wine 
in haste, for a venerable old man of tall stature and expres- 
sive countenance had followed us, unperceived, to the very 
threshold. He was clad in a plain well-worn gown of dark 
blue serge. Over his head was a peaked Capuchin cowl of 
the same colour, but made of a better material, probably 
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some Indian stuff. His beard was long, and his large 
deep-seated eyes seemed filled with pity for this present 
world and patient longing for the one to come. 

His staff was in one hand and his rosary in the other. 
The hem of his meagre garment and his Persian slippers 
were whitened with the dust of travel. 

“Tt is a Varthabed (i.e. Father) from one of the ancient 
monasteries, far up on the mountain heights,” whispered 
Gayanne. 

The old man laid one hand across his breast, as he 
replied to Grighor’s most respectful salutation. His voice 
was hollow and weak, and he spoke first in Armenian, 
and then repeated his words in Russian, in his anxiety to 
make himself understood. 

“These aged feet, my son, have trodden many a weary 
league since yesternight, when I closed my Mass-book 
during evensong and grasped this staff. For the robber 
hordes have been driven from their fastness by the Rus- 
sian soldiers. And while some are fleeing before them to 
the Persian border, others have doubled on their pur- 
suers, and are swooping down upon the defenceless_vil- 
lages behind them. They carried off my little handful of 
sheep and goats last night, and shamefully beat the lay 
brother who was tending them. A stranger guided me to 
Prince Howsep’s gate, where I must leave my word ot 
warning, and beg a draught of wine to strengthen me to 
reach my children on the hither side.” 

Gayanne had left me, and was kneeling before him, 
entreating his blessing, then she took his withered hand 
in hers and led him to the fire, but, as became a lowly 
hermit waiting upon a Prince, he left his slippers upon the 
threshold. 

Grighor entrusted him to our care, and hastened with 
all speed to find his master. I tried to raise the unwieldy 
wine-can and fill one of the antique Armenian drinking- 
cups. It was like a tall vase, with a twisted neck, ending 
in a lip; through this, when drinking, the wine trickled 
slowly, with a soft, low, musical sound, like the liquid 
cadence of a bird. 

It brought back the colour to his blue lips, and his 
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voice grew stronger. As I took back the cup he placed 
one shaking hand upon my head and murmured words of 
prayer. My heart grew towards him, and I listened to his 
words with the same respect as Gayanne herself. For he 
went on talking, or rather thinking aloud. Simple-minded 
as he seemed, I was astonished to find him so well read in 
gospel and psalm. But they told me afterwards he had 
passed the prime of his days in the monastery at Echmiad- 
zin, one of the most ancient in the world, where he had 
laboured night and day at the translating and printing of 
the New Testament into Armenian ; but these labours and 
his devotion to their originator, the Varthabed Mekhitar, 
had brought upon him much persecuting blame from his 
more superstitious and ignorant brethren. 

Such was the man who stood besides Prince Howsep’s 
hearth to entreat him, in God’s name, to raise the arm of 
flesh to protect his unsuspecting neighbours. Ah! then I 
realised the Chevchevadse was their Prince, indeed, as he 
entered his father’s hall, prompt to ascertain the uttermost 
disaster involved in the Varthabed’s ill-tidings. 

“Bat, drink, and rest,” he said, waving his hand 
towards the table, to which, in true Armenian fashion, 
everyone present was expected to walk up and help them- 
selves. This they did, be it remembered, with their fingers, 
tasting of all or any of the dishes as they chose. 

Without a moment’s delay he gathered his dependants 
around him. They came in haste from the sheep-fold and 
the threshing-floor, alarmed at the urgency of the summons. 

“ Whose voice is the loudest ?” he demanded. 

A shepherd, crook in hand, stepped forward from the 
group. 

** Follow. me to the house-top, Sahak (i.e. Isaac),” he 
cried, as he strode towards the galleried court, up the stone 
staircase to the balustraded roof, where Sahak paused for 
breath ere he put the question: “ Master, what shall I 
cry ?” 

I had taken Yora’s hand, for I saw by her pale cheek 
she was thinking of the midnight struggle when her father 
fell. The women of the family were gathering in the court, 
beating their breasts, and we went out to them. Never 
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before did I even imagine what proclaiming from the 
house-top could really mean. When Sahak raised the 
danger-cry, with a voice that would not have demeaned a 
bull, my very heart stood still, and every one around me 
seemed to hold their breath. He crossed the flat roof and 
repeated his warning, north and south, east and west. 

“Hark !,” said the Prince. ‘“ They are answering from 
Gremi.” 

Every voice was hushed, and every ear was strained. 

Louder and clearer came the echoing reply. Another 
and yet another rent the sky. 

“They have heard us at Atmati. They are shouting 
from Shildi and Sabué. Speak again,” commanded the 
Prince. 

Then Sahak raised his stentorian voice, and told at 
greater length the nature of the threatened danger. Again 
the four answering villages signalled back their prompt 
reply, ere they passed the warning on, in like manner, 
until every mountain, glen, and defile resounded with the 
fearful shout—the thunder of the human voice, grown 
desperate with rage and fear. 

The proclamation over, Prince Howsep descended to arm 
his little band of followers, uncertain whether to garrison 
his own strong, stone-built residence, and there await the 
approach of the marauders until Russian help could be 
obtained, or to press boldly forward, join forces with his 
neighbours, and stop the robbers in the narrow defile 
through which they must advance. 

The villagers were hurrying in with their wives and 
children, a huge fire was lighted in the court, and carpets 
were spread in the verandah beneath the shelter of the 
gallery. 

By the direction of her blind duenna, Hripsemé had 
taken her father’s helmet from the wall and his boar-spear 
from the corner. 

Oh! that arming by the hearth. I seemed transported 
to the ballad days of Cheviotdale and Tweed, intermingled, 
as in a dream, with patriarchal customs and modern inno- 
vations, for the Countess had opened her writing-case on 
the divan, and wrote a brief letter of intelligence to his 
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Excellency the Governor of Tiflis. Two lads, esteemed too 
young for the expected fight, were told off to be her 
messengers, for the road in that direction was considered 
safe. No other member of Prince Howsep’s household, 
save the aged Varthabed, could read or write. 

“* Never fear,” said Petrovna, “ Your danger cannot last; 
when the Russian soldiers have overtaken and routed the 
party they are pursuing, they will return and crush your 
assailants. My Ovannes’ prediction is already fulfilled, and 
he may be spurring towards us.” 

The Varthabed, anxious for the protection of the many 
scattered hamlets among the mountains, urged the defence 
of the pass, and Prince Howsep rode forth with his little 
band, bearing about ten muskets among forty men, 
The rest were armed in a heterogeneous fashion, but all 
ready for hand-to-hand fight, if need be. Our first care 
was to bolt and bar the heavy gates, to ensure our own 
safety during their absence. Even the Varthabed had 
accompanied the Prince as guide. Petrovna was busy 
in the verandah talking to the women of the village, 
inspiring them with her own brave spirit, consoling them, 
and at every turn extolling the Russian power. The 
servants of the Prince were hastily baking more losh in 
their subterranean oven to supply the needs of so large a 
party. 

When we had arranged the various groups, carried 
round the wine cup to the trembling mothers, and distri- 
buted apples among the children, we girls, too excited to 
rest, drew together by the hearth where the blind duenna 
was sitting. 

“Lead me to the house-top,” she said, ‘‘I shall know 


- by the mountain echoes if there is strife before the pass is 


gained. For, if the vulture leaves her nest on the crag, she 
is scenting blood on the distant slope. I shall hear the 
beating of her wings afar. Lead me aloft, my children.” 

The three young Georgians drew their thick veils around 
them, and prepared to accompany her. The proposition 
accorded only too well with their own desires. 

“Let me go too,” I entreated, as I fetched my wraps, 

for I was mindf=l of the cold. 
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“Tn the summer time,” remarked Yora, “ we often pass 
the whole night up here with music and song; it is our 
favourite retreat.” 

Nor did I wonder, for the view was glorious. Our 
gaze was fixed upon the towering crags, our thoughts were 
with the vanished horsemen. There was a hum of voices 
from the court below, a medley of busy sounds, while 
without the silence was deepening. 

Suddenly a flapping noise was heard, and a something 
dark was thrown upon the balustrades. [I little thought of 
arope ladder. In another moment a man leaped upon the 
roof. I have said a man,—it was the very stranger I had 
grown to detest. Ihad forgotten how he had grinned at 
us through the leafless trellis in the rush of events that 
followed. 

Gayanne gave a wild cry, but Hripsemé’s arms were 
around her in a moment, and she dragged her frantically to 
the stairs. The creature had sprung upon the roof between 
us, and another was following. 

“What is it, children? What is it? ’ exclaimed the 
blind woman, groping wildly around. 

I turned to take her hand, for I, too, was joining in the 
mad rush to the stairs. But Yora stood speechless. She 
knew herself to be the object of the thieves’ desire. I saw 
her cast one reckless glance upon the ground, as if she 
meditated a deadly leap, for her retreat was cut off by our 
assailants. I saw no more, for my foot was tripped up and 
TI lay prostrate on the weed-grown roof. In an instant I 
was huddled up in a blanket ; one corner was stuffed into 
my mouth to stop my attempts to call for assistance, the 
other was wound tightly round me until my arms were 
bound closely to my sides. A man was kneeling over me. 
The blanket was withdrawn from my mouth, and a horn 
was forced between my lips. It contained a strong- 
tasted narcotic fluid. I tried to make it run out of my 
mouth as fast as he poured it in, so that I did not swallow 
half of what he gave me. The fellow was in hot haste, 
for he knew he should be torn to pieces by the women in 
the court if once the alarm was given. Hripsemé had 
gained the stairs. Yes, but I knew by the look of the 
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child’s face Gayanne had fainted. But the sister’s shriek 
would bring us help. My captor knew it also. I was 
slipped into a sack with the celerity acquired by long 
practice, swung over the balustrade of the roof, and 
dropped into the arms of another man waiting below. 
Every sound was muffled ; even Hripsemé’s shrieks grew 
fainter as I was borne away and thrown like a sack of corn 
across some rider’s knees. 

But where was Yora? ‘There were other horsemen of 
the party, or my ears deceived me. Should I find her a 
fellow captive ? 

But soon all thought became impossible, for my head 
ached fearfully from the effects of the drug. I was half 
suffocated, bruised, and shaken. ‘I shall not survive this 
journey,” was the last conscious idea which floated across 
my reeling brain before my captor drew bridle. I was 
taken from the horseman and carried on a man’s back into 
shelter of some kind, for I heard a door shut behind me. 
The sack was untied; my face was freed. There was a 
gruff exclamation at my condition, and a pail of water was 
dashed over me. I was left to rally as I could while they 
performed in like manner upon another bag of human 
game. Surely it must be Yora! 

I was lying on the mud floor of an empty room. A 
torch stuck in the wall above my head cast a flickering 
light around. Another man came in with a dish of rice, 
which he had apparently been cooking in the open air. 
A carpet was spread in the Persian fashion, and the dishes 
were placed upon it. The men were about to feed us, 
when a sound of horses’ feet in the distance seemed suddenly 
to change their purpose. The torch was extinguished. 
A few stealthy sounds, and the stench which arises from a 
drenched fire told me plainly what they were about. A 
hope of rescue sprang up in my heart and gave me strength 
to endure. But the sound of the horse-hoofs died away in 
the distance, and after awhile our captors ventured to 
relight their torch. 

I watched them take out the rope-ladder with which 
they had scaled the roof at Yenisseli and attach it to a sort 
of trap-door in the rough ceiling. My companion was 
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again tied in the sack, to which a rope was fixed, and I 
saw her drawn up through the opening into some safer 
place of concealment. My own turn followed, and hope in 
my bosom lay dead, and so my captors thought me when 
they untied the sack and loosened my bonds. 


CHAPTER VI. 
A STRANGE JOURNEY. 


THe man who was attending to me was called off to 
assist in bleeding the lifeless figure in his comrade’s arms, 
and I was left for a few minutes lying on the sack from 
which he had taken me, unbound and unnoticed. My 
cramped fingers had almost lost the power of movement, 
when the torch flashed upon a golden bracelet in the 
wretch’s hand, and I recognised it as Yora’s. 

I felt for my ring and slowly drew it from my stiffened 
finger, and slipped it under my tongue. It might prove a 
ransom. 

Then the other man came across with the torch in his 
hand, and examined my features. The result induced him 
to prick my arm with his lancet. He pointed to the flow- 
ing blood with a laugh of satisfaction. The wound was 
then bound up, and we were laid upon our respective sacks 
and left to darkness and to sleep. I saw the torch vanish 
through the trap-door. I heard the sounds of eating and 
drinking in the room below, and whispered, “ Yora ! ” 

“Are you, too, taken?” she murmured, abjectly. “I 
thought this awful doom was reserved for me alone.” 

“Where are we? ” I asked. 

“Passing the night in an abandoned fort, from which 
the robber-tribes have been driven. There are many in 
the hills,” she answered. 

“Is there any hope of rescue ?” I asked again. 
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“ None that I can see. Before to-morrow night we shall 
be over the Persian border. All hope gone.” 

Her words were choked with tears. 

* The Countess ” T began. 

“ May wish me out of Hripsemé’s path,” she moaned. 
“Well may Circassia and Georgia mourn their fatal gifts 
of beauty, which has made their women better worth 
stealing than the diamond itself.” 

“Take comfort, dearest. The Countess will not abandon 
us to our fate,” I urged. 

‘What can she do?” she wailed. “ Before Prince 
Howsep returns, pursuit will be hopeless. With the Var- 
thabed’s blessing upon my head and his prayer still lin- 
gering in my ears, am I not safe to tear the veil of life 
aside? This will do it.” 

I heard her grope along the wall. I sprang to her side. 
Her hands were filled with a sort of fungus I doubted not 
was poison. 

“Are we not both Christians?” I exclaimed, as I 
clasped my hand over hers. “The cup our Father has 
given us to drink, dare we dash it untasted from us, 
however bitter?” 

I kissed the clay-cold lips; I caressed ‘and entreated; 
but my sudden spring and heightened voice had been heard 
below. 

Up came our captors, quick to perceive the suicidal pur- 
pose that had seized poor Yora’s brain. They shook the 
fungus from her relaxing hold with a threat and a laugh. 

“That game won’t pay, my drop of mountain dew,” 
they sneered, as Yora’s tears rained down upon the 
manacles they were fitting to her wrists. 

Pride had served me when my heart’s young idol was 
shivered in the dust. It flashed up once again with a loftier 
glow, as I turned and clasped poor fainting Yora in my arms 
before I submitted to the fetter in my turn. A strip was 
torn from the blanket, and our feet were tied once more; 
then we were whipped in Persian fashion on the soles of 
our feet. I thought my ring would choke me, as I was 
shaken from side to side. My tongue was swollen and 
bleeding, but the red stain upon my lip delivered me from 
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further persecution. However much we might be com- 
pelled to suffer, nothing must injure permanently. We 
were not left alone again. One of the fellows seated him- 
self cross-legged between us, and smoked his long Eastern 
pipe complacently. 

Yora, who understood their provincial Persian, heard 
him say to his comrade: “ Yonder little woman’s true 
game, though I can’t make out her nation. Couldn’t make 
her squeak, hit as hard as I would, though she bit her 
tongue until it bled. She’ll fetch her price.” 

With this comforting assurance we were prepared for 
the continuance of our journey in the early grey of the 
wintry morning. 

All food was resolutely refused, believing it would be 
drugged. The soles of our feet reminded us of the taste 
of the bastinado on the preceding evening, and being 
convinced resistance was worse than useless, we remained 
passive in their hands. My bleeding tongue preserved me 
from the gag they imposed on Yora. 

When the horses were saddled we were let down into 
the lower room; but we had been so nearly suffocated in 
the sacks, that they certainly thought we should expire if 
we were carried away in them. 

My eyes were bandaged, and I was placed behind one 
of the horsemen. A broad belt passed under my arms 
bound me to his back, and a strap across my knees secured 
me to his horse as well. A woman’s veil was then thrown 
over me, and we started. 

It seemed to me we were still ascending a narrow 
mountain path, for my ear told me the horsemen proceeded 
in single file. The road was so rough that I was continually 
jogged forward with my head on my conductor’s shoulder. 
I held myself erect as long as it was possible, straining 
against the belt, until a sudden lurch flung me on to his 
back with so much force that the bandage over my eyes 
was pushed away. Every now and then the mountain 
breezes parted the thick, long veil in which I was 
enveloped, and gave me a glimpse of the strange scenes 
through which we were passing. I could see the legs of 
the horse nearest to me, but not the face of its rider. 
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Sometimes the road would dip into a lonely valley, only to 
re-ascend by some shorter and steeper horse-path at an 
elevation of at least six or seven thousand feet above the 
sea level. 

I doubted not, from views I had had from the roof at 
Yenisseli, that another and a loftier range of mountains 
still lay before us. 

At last we entered a deep, well-wooded ravine, and 
our horses started at the deep-mouthed baying of some 
hounds in the distance. As we penetrated still further 
into its gloomy depths, a huge wild boar, tearing the 
ground in its fury, rushed out from the thicket, and crossed 
our path about a hundred yards in advance. 

Frightened at the sight of the maddened beast, and 
still more afraid to encounter its pursuers, our captors 
paused abruptly and consulted. Then they turned aside, 
taking an opposite direction to the boar, and halted 
behind a clump of honey trees in evident agitation; but 
the hounds were well on the scent of their prey, and 
swept past us, followed by a party of hunters, which we 
heard but did not see. When we began again to advance 
it was with the greatest caution, creeping along the side of 
the ravine until we heard the roar of a mountain torrent, 
and once more paused to ensure our safety. The third 
horseman of our party, who was unencumbered, save by 
the baggage, went forward to reconnoitre, but returned, 
unable to find the ford of which the others had spoken. 
So we all advanced to the edge of the stream, which had 
scooped for itself a subterranean channel through the 
cleavage in the rocky wall, which spoke of volcanic action 
in some preceding age. 

We heard it thunder and boom along its darkened 
course with a shudder, as our shaggy horses stooped their 
heads to drink, and I saw our whole cavalcade reflected in 
the glittering water. 

I was so intently considering the aspect of our captors, 
that I did not at first perceive a straggler from the hunting 
party bathing the shoulder of his horse a little lower down 
the stream. 

A shout, so European in its accent, made my heart leap 
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to my mouth and filled the men with alarm, for daggers 
were unsheathed and pistols cocked. 

The horseman with Yora behind him dashed at once 
into the stream, for he knew the ford, and could avoid its 
dangers. He called to the others to follow. The fellow 
who carried me was soon floundering behind him. My feet 
were cramping with the cold chills of the icy current, which 
foamed and eddied around the boulders, beyond which we 
were swimming. But I forgot the bodily pain as angry 
sounds reached me from the bank we had quitted. 

The hunter seemed bent upon disputing the passage 
with the third of our party. I saw him grasp the bridle of 
the slaver’s horse, as if he refused to let him cross without 
an answer to his demand, and when he pointed to our white 
veils floating wide on the surface of the water I braved 
everything and shrieked for help. 

“Coming!” he answered, in a voice—Oh, God! what 
voice? My brain was reeling. I saw the bright gleam of 
the ruffian’s dagger. The flash of the steel, and the hunter 
roll backwards a corpse. No, no. Thank God, he was 
moving. His shouts woke the echoes. Would they reach 
his companions? Was it death or deliverance that swayed 
in the balance? The wretch had plunged after us; his 
horse’s hoofs were splashing the mud in my face. He turned 
in his saddle and fired. I fainted. A ducking was the 
remedy. ‘The horse was made to plunge, and they brought 
me out dripping on to the other bank. 

“Gallop her dry!” shouted the commandant of our 
little party, “ or the chill may be fatal.” 

“Tie her to the horse’s tail and make her run a league,” 
cried the savage in the rear. But his kindly suggestion 
was exchanged for a draught from the flask in his pocket. 
He rode up alongside and, seizing my head, pulled it back- 
wards and poured the fiery liquid down my throat. I held 
the ring in my cheek, and thanks to the shadowy veil, it 
again escaped detection. We were speeding along at a 
rapid rate. ‘The pass grew rugged and wild. A mist from 
the east enveloped us, when the war-note of the Russian 
bugle met our ear. 

As far as I could make out their hurried consultation, if 
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seemed to me the Russian soldiers were returning by the 
very defile they had chosen, with Count Adlerskron at their 
head. Yes; he was returning from the Persian border, 
whither we were tending. From all the Countess had told 
me, it must be so. 

The man in the rear had alighted and taken ont the 
scaling ladder, but it was useless to attempt to climb the 
frowning rocks, which towered on either hand. 

They spoke of a hiding-place farther on, if there was 
but time to reach it. 

How I prayed that time might be denied them. On, 
on we went, till out from the grey mist rode the advanced 
guard of the Russian troop. 

Nearer and nearer they came, five a-breast, filling the 
narrow way. 

The tyrant in the rear cocked his pistol in my face and 
made me understand a word was death. 

I shall speak it none the less, I thought, for though I 
fall on the spot Yora may be saved. 

We halted at the soldier’s command. There were ques- 
tions asked, and answers interpreted. The slavers gave 
themselves out as Persian peasants, who had been living in 
one of the mountain villages the robber hordes had pillaged, 
and were now returning to their native land with their 
Wives. 

Of course the Russians, returning from the dispersion 
of those same robbers, listened with friendly attention. 

‘*Go back with us as guides,” they said. ‘‘ There is a 
dangerous ford to cross, which you must know, or we should 
not find you here.” 

There was no alternative for our captors, for we could 
now hear the steady tramp, tramp, of the advancing file. 
With concealed reluctance they pocketed the officer's 
proffered gratuity, and turned their horses’ heads. 

Yora, who was gagged as well as bound, was incapable 
of mischief. My tongue was only tied by fear. My captor 
dropped a little behind the rest, took his bridle in his teeth, 
and loosened the belt which bound me to him, so that he 
could turn round in his saddle and pull the bandage well 
over my eyes. Then we quickened our pace. I heard the 
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chink of coins, as he said to the nearest soldier, in the 
humble, imploring tone of a rustic, “ Protect our wives from 
insult.”’ 

Thus we rode on. Then I was aware of a retrograde 
movement, accompanied by a hoarse whisper, “ Beware, he 
has swam the stream.” Could they mean the hunter? My 
heart stood still. There were educated voices holding 
converse ; but it was in German, that no subordinate might 
understand. 

Who was it speaking? Surely, my mind was giving 
way under the dreadful strain. Memory was mingling with 
reality, when I thought the voice which answered, 
“Coming,” was the same that had whispered “ Audrey,” 
in the long ago. I tried hard to collect myself, to summon 
all my powers, to exert my utmost presence of mind. Who 
was it speaking? The grey wolf of the “ Fair Maidens’ 
Festival.” The foreign guest who had snatched away my 
ring. 

We were halting by the edge of the stream for the other 
troops to come up. 

Some almost brushed my knees in passing, and then 
stopped short, close to the horse I was riding. 

“This is not the man who assaulted me,” was said in 
tolerable Russian, and my veil was twitched aside. I had 
got my ring well in my teeth, waiting Count Adlerskron’s 
arrival. I leaned as forward as I could, and let it fall on 
the ground, saying in a loud, clear tone, “ Give that to Count 
Adlerskron.” 

My captor’s dagger was thrust into my side, but like 
lightning his arm was struck backward. There was the 
sound of a scuffle around me. 

When I came to myself, I was lying on a curtained bed, 
in a large room with bare whitewashed walls. Yora and 
the Varthabed sat beside me. Count Adlerskron and Prince 
Howsep stood talking apart, and at the foot kneeled 
someone, with his face buried in his hands. 

“ Where am I ?” 

“In the Varthabed’s own guest-chamber, safe in his 
monastery on the hills,” answered Yora, pressing my 
hand. 
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Two eyes were raised to mine, and a life was saved in 
the glance that was exchanged. Someone took Yora’s 
place, and the Varthabed moved away. 

“ Audrey, you know me now ? ” 

The “ Yes” I breathed was audible to him alone. 

* But you did not recognise me at the “ Fair Maidens’ 
Festival,” because I had borrowed an officer’s coat, my own 
being wet through, and the rest of my luggage lost. Yes, 
I talked German to delude you, for there were too many 
witnesses to risk an explanation. The marriage pro- 
cession you watched in England was my brother’s, not 
mine. Lie still and listen, for pity’s sake, for you are faint 
from loss of blood. I would not let them fix the ‘bee in 
your bonnet’ at the Countess Federov’s party, for these 
Russians are awfully superstitious, and would have shrank 
from one marked for misfortune, I caught up the ill-omen, 
little dreaming how the dread reality was impending over 
you.” 

** But it is you who have saved me from it,” I sobbed, 
putting my hand in his in feebleness and gratitude. 
** Although I cannot imagine what brought you here to my 
rescue.” 

** Nothing very strange,” he said; “I was passing the 
autumn touring in Southern Russia, and found such good 
sport that I decided to winter in these latitudes. There is 
a spot near Kars, very sacred in my eyes, for there my 
father died with the despatches he was entrusted with un- 
delivered. He fell with sudden fever. It was your father, 
my Audrey, soothed his sufferings and made the name of 
Lisle a magic word to touch our hearts. Hush! I have 
found out all about you. I know how the poor officer’s 
widow slipped down in the ranks; how the orphaned 
daughter stuck to her needle in the little room over Mrs. 
Bevis’s fancy shop. She cared for you, Audrey. How 
could you leave the safe shelter of her motherly wing for 
the dangers of a life abroad? Was it to escape from 
me?” 

T fled because I believed you the falsest of men,” I 
confessed. 

‘** But now,” he demanded. 
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“JT only ask forgiveness. I know that you have saved 
me from worse than death "as 

My voice was gone, but all that I could not say he was 
reading in my tearful eyes. 

“ Audrey,” he said, in accents of pain, “you are only 
safe while Count Adlerskron can prolong the excuse for 
detaining those wretches which their squabble with me 
afforded.” 

I grew so deadly white, he started in alarm. 

“There is a way of escape,” he hurried on, “ and we 
will take it. Now, listen. When the Countess Petrovna’s 
letter reached Tiflis, I was still with the Federovs. I had 
made the acquaintance of the Adlerskrons when they were 
in England. What Federov intended to do as Governor I 
did not wait to learn, for I started at once as a friend to 
her assistance. I reached Yenisseli in the middle of the 
night, and found its female inhabitants plunged in the 
deepest distress. The Countess besought me to return to 
his Excellency, and entreat him to take steps to recover 
you at once. Did her entreaty lose in the delivery? 
No, no, my darling, but he laughed at me coldly. ‘If,’ 
said he, ‘the humble friend of Mademoiselle Hripsemé 
elopes, what is that to the Russian Government? Such 
sad little matters do sometimes follow the ‘ Fair Maidens’ 
Festival.’ Count Adlerskron should teach his wife to be a 
little more reasonable. No doubt she misses her waiting- 
maid, Can he not get her another?’ When I found there 
was neither hope nor help for us in that direction, I 
gathered together as large a hunting-party as I could, and 
started with the daylight, ostensibly to hunt the wild boar, 
but, in reality, to meet Count Adlerskron, who would be, in 
all probability, returning by the very route your captors 
were almost sure to take, little dreaming that Prince 
Howsep was keeping the upper end of the pass, and that 
he had joined forces with the returning Russians.” 

“Then, why am I not safe?” I asked, with dilating 
eyes, that told of my bewilderment. “ You will take me 
back to the Countess ? ” 

“Never again,” he declared, “or you would fall a 
victim to the wiles of these slave merchants. No doubt 
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they will plead, as peasants, in the native courts to have 
their wives restored to them. Their heavy purses can 
bribe officials and suborn witnesses as long as they choose, 
while all the burden of the disproof will be thrown on you, 
Gold against justice. I tremble for the issue. You must 
fly the country.” 

“ What must Yora do ?” I interrupted. 

“Her friends have thought of a refuge for her, and 
invite you to share it, but to you it will be a living death, 
She will be spirited away to veil her beauty among the 
little group of novices in one of the conventual houses con- 
nected with the Cathedral of Echmiadzin. The Varthabed 
himself will take her there, disguised as an acolyte.” 

**The Countess promised to send me back to England, 
if I wished to return. I must claim that promise now,” I 
answered, thoughtfully. 

“No, dearest, no, you would be trapped by the way. 
You must return with me. Let the Varthabed join our 
hands, according to the rites of his Church, and I will 
guard you against all the world. When we reach England 
we can repeat the ceremony ina Brighton church.” 

“* So I was right,” remarked the Countess Federov, when 
she heard my story, on the eve of our hurried departure. 
“Did I not maintain that the last ring in the Christmas 
dish forebodes a dire mishap ? ” 

“No, no,” exclaimed Petroyna, who was there to bid me 
farewell. ‘ We have come to the joyous wedding song, 
which I said should greet it; and which I mean to sing for 
Cuthbert Vernon and Audrey Lisle.” 

“Tt seems to me,” observed her husband, laughing, “the 
magic water of Christmas preserves the ordinary quality of 
reflecting the face that looks into its mystic mirror.” 

Petrovna turned towards me. 

“But for this ring,” she said, as she replaced it on my 
finger, “ my Ovannes would have left you to yourfate. Asa 
Russian officer, he would not have interfered in a quarrel 
like that, and the serjeant would have been easily bribed to 
take the slaver’s side. Keep this ring in remembrance of 
your hair’s breadth escape.” 

“ And of she who gave it,” I replied. 

















FOLLY. 


By G. CLIFTON BINGHAM. 


CHAPTER I. 


Ir was in the year—but no. Why should I say? It 
was not so very long ago, is better; though I feel an old 
man to-day, and was a young one then. But there are 
epochs in all our lives when we measure time, not by years, 
but by events. 

My friends, had I any, would call me prematurely aged. 
But I have not any. Folly cost me every one I had. Not 
many ; but they were the price I paid. 

Yes, I was a young man then, for twenty-eight is not 
old. I had been called good-looking ; but as to that I will 
not adventure any opinion, since there is no need of my 
doing so. I was engaged, and to a young lady who received, 
as indeed she merited, the approval of all my friends. 

Perhaps I am cynically inclined. There was ‘always 
something in their expressions of approval which seemed to 
me to say, between the lines, as it were: You might have 
done better for yourself, but since it is done, we will not say 
how. This feeling annoyed me, and perhaps made me all 
the more eager in my wooing. 

Did I love Maud? I thought I did then; but I know 
to-day I did not. That placid, quiet liking was not love, or 
even anear approach to it. I daresay, had we married, we 
should have “ got on well,’ to use a phrase of which I have 
an inveterate horror. After a little while we should have 
settled down into a humdrum, common-place couple, with 
not a wish above eating and drinking nor a fear deeper than 
baby’s last tooth ! 
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But I was growing older every day. Few of us grow 
younger, or even stand still at the same age. And it was 
an indubitable fact that Maud would make me an admirable 
wife. Everybody said so; and there must be some truth in 
what everybody unites in saying. 

So we were engaged, and were to be married soon. I 
contemplated the prospect with a calmness which, had I 
cared to interpret it, would have told me plainly enough the 
truth I was destined to find out later on. 

Matters were at this stage, when I was called to Town on 
business. Maud lived in the West of England, and I had 
been staying with her people. 

To confess, I was not very sorry at having to go. Bristol 
may be a very charming town; but I did not know anyone 
there but Maud’s people, who studiously avoided us at all pos- 
sible opportunities. Asa matter of fact, Maud was very nice 
for a littie while ; but I was in a fair way of being surfeited 
with her company. It did not strike me that this was a some- 
what unfortunate look-out for me, since I was shortly about 
to sign the contract that would condemn me to Maud’s com- 
pany in perpetuity. I am somewhat easy-going, and not at all 
inclined to thinking out matters, so I simply let the question 
slide. We should doubtless “get on well enough,” quite 
as well as most married people of our acquaintance. 

Bidding my fiancée farewell, and leaving her ina decided 
fit of pique, because I was not sentimental enough to please 
her, I concluded, I ran up to Town and disposed of my 
business. 

I had chambers in Fielding’s Inn then, and felt, as I 
sat in my quiet rooms that afternoon, that it would be like 
parting from an old friend to give them up. But of course 
I should have to do so. Maud would not dream of such a 
thing. Maud was the most devoted worshipper at the 
shrine of the goddess Propriety I had ever met. It 
would not be “the thing ” for me to keep on my chambers 
after I was married. She had never been to see mine, and 
I used to think sometimes she believed them to be haunts 
and homes of all the wickedness under the sun. Never 
once had she condescended to visit me at the Inn. Suchs 
thing would have been highly improper. 
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It was late autumn, and it was already quite dusk. I 
had finished my business, and was debating in my own 
mind what to do with myself that evening, for I did not 
mean to return to Bristol until the next day. There was a 
new burlesque at the Frivolity, and a new comedy at the 
Thespian, both of which lured me. I am sorely afraid that 
I did not yearn for the presence of my lady-love, who 
would have frowned at the burlesque and blushed at the 
comedy. 

The question was, Which? However, I took a hansom 
to the Strand, and went in search of Dick Carstairs, an 
old chum, proposing to have a little dinner together, and 
toss up where to go. But Dick, unluckily, was out. I 
have since then wondered many times aad oft what would 
have happened had he been at home. ‘The course of events 
would have been strangely altered ; two lives would have 
been changed ; but if for better or worse is more than I could 
say. Very fruitless moralising indeed, is this sort of thing, 
somewhat akin to the theorising as to who would be King 
of England at this day, had Charles the First never been 
given the opportunity of that solitary dramatic speech of 
his life, or what would have become of the nation itself 
had Saxon Harold not fallen at Senlac, to make way for 
Norman William. 

Left alone, so to speak, I dined, and went to the 
comedy, tossing up to decide the question. It was poor, 
and I went back to my chambers, feeling decidedly as if I 
had wasted an evening. It seemed to me that I could have 
written as good a play myself. 

My rooms might have seemed desolate to many, but to 
me there was always present in them the comfort of accus- 
tomed surroundings. Certes, I was cut out for a bachelor, 
engaged though I was. 

I turned the key in the outer door, and struck my foot 
against what seemed to be a bundle of clothes at one and 
the same moment. I stooped down. What on earth 

It was a girl, huddled up in the shadowy doorway. For 
the moment the surprise rendered me speechless. Of all 
unlikely things this was the most unlikely. 

She just looked up out of the shadow for long enough 
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to me to gain one glimpse of a face pretty almost to start. 
lingness, and fell back in a faint. 

Here was a predicament. What was I todo? First of 
all, the girl, whoever she was, could not stop there, | 
picked her up in my arms, and pushing open my door, 
carried her into my room. 

Her swoon was not very deep; after I had moistened 
her lips and forehead with some brandy, she came back to 
life again. Her eyes opened. 

I had never looked into such eyes! They were angelic, 
No other word will describe them. On seeing me, she 
started to her feet, with an exclamation. 

“Don’t be afraid,” I said, without staying to cast about 
for the fittest words to use ; “ you are quite safe.” 

There had crept a sudden terror into her eyes. 

“Don’t let them hurt me!” she said, pleadingly. 

** Tt is all right, no one shall hurt you. No one is here 
but ourselves.” 

There was a story here. What was it, I wondered. For 
on her cheek, when the light fell upon it, 1 now saw a scar 
that had apparently only recently healed. Fearing she 
would faint again, I made her drink a little of the brandy. 
Like most men, I have a horror of a woman in a swoon. 
Presently she seemed to throw off her apathy, and sat up. 

“Now,” I said, speaking quietly, “you can tell me 
who you are, and why you came here.” 

“ No,” was her reply ; “If I tell you, you will send me 
back. Let me stay here, with you. I will——” 

“ My dear child, it would be impossible. No, if you will 
not tell me, let me ™ 

“T will tell you nothing,” she cried, in vehement 
anger; “you are only—yet, no, you look kind. | 
wonder—— ” 

“Tell me your name, then, and how you got in here.” 

“Folly.” 

I smiled. It was somewhat apposite, only innocence 
shone out of those eyes, if ever it did out of eyes earthly. 

** And how—— ? ” 

«T slipped in, when the man at the gate was not look- 
ing. I was so tired, and meant to ask his wife for shelter, 
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and a crust, but she spoke so crossly to him, I was afraid. 
So I crept up here and hid. I must have gone to sleep.” 

«A crust? Are you hungry?” 

“ Very,” was the answer. The child looked more child- 
like than ever, turning her big eyes to me as she spoke. 
I am afraid I am tender-hearted, for the one simple word 
touched me. 

But what was I to do with her? It was twelve o’clock. 
Matters were getting serious, I remembered. 

“Stay here a moment,” I said, and ran out of the room. 
I heard a cry, and turned back. 

“You will not send for them?” said Folly, pleadingly. 

“ My child, I do not know who they are, so how can I? 
I will come back ina few moments.” 

I ran downstairs to the portress. It was with some 
hesitation that I told her my story, for I seemed to read doubt 
and disbelief on her motherly countenance. But she came 
with me to see the waif that had drifted so strangely across 
wy path. 

Perhaps it was the coin I slipped into her hand on the 
way ; or let me be charitable and say it was the prompting of 
her warm heart that made her offer to take charge of Folly, 
for that night at least. In the morning, as she said, inquiries 
could be made; so Folly went with her, reluctantly, but 
apparently putting implicit faith in my assurances that 
I would see her again, and I closed my door on the pair. 

Poor waif! There was, it was only too plain, a story in 
her life. I sat, smoking, in the lamplight and wondered 
what it might be. The current of my thoughts was inter- 
rupted by a knock at the outer door. Mrs. Anstey, the 
portress, stood outside. 

There was an air of mystery about her that amused me. 
Had she too been building a romance about Folly, like 
myself ? 

“She’s a lady, that’s certain,” she said in a whisper 
which was perfectly unnecessary ; “all her things is beauti- 
ful. And she has been ill-treated. I should like to have 
the handling of them as done it.” 

i I began to like Mrs. Anstey better than I had previously 
one. 
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** But what will you do, sir?” 

“Do? There is only one course open, I am afraid.” 

“The police? Don’t go to them, sir.” 

“My good woman, I must. I cannot go about the 
world like a modern Don Quixote, rescuing oppressed 
damsels.” 

This was rather over Mrs. Anstey’s head ; and I think 
she gave me credit for being harder-hearted than I really 
was. 

“* There will be time enough to talk about it in the morn- 
ing,” I said, by way of dismissal. ‘“ She is in good hands 
for the present, and we will see.” 

We would see! But I could not see all that Folly, 
innocent-eyed child that she was, was bringing me in her 
unwitting hands. I went back to my quiet room, and thence 
to my pillow, to dream all night I was being pursued by 
Folly through crowded streets, and then suddenly I stood 
alone, not a soul in sight of me, but Folly, whom I was now 
pursuing, and could not overtake. A mad, wild dream; I 
was glad to wake from it. 


CHAPTER It. 


*Wuat is to be done?” 

It was Mrs. Anstey’s question. Folly had listened to 
our colloquy regarding herself, and had slipped her hand 
with a childlike air of perfect trust into mine. 

** Let me stay with you,” she pleaded. 

That was her one appeal. It was plainly useless to 
refer to the proprieties. Mrs. Grundy herself, had that 
mythical personage brought all her powers of argument 
to bear, could not have persuaded Folly of the frightful 
social crime of which she was on the brink of being guilty. 

It was the evening of the second day after my dis- 
covery of Folly. On the morning after, I had seen the 
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child, but had been able to obtain from her no more 
information than one would have got from a three-year 
old babe. Yet I could not be cross with her, it was so 
plain on the face of it, that she told all she knew. She 
had been ill-treated, had come over the sea in a ship with 
a man and a woman, who had deserted her in London. 
It had not been a long journey, so it was probably from 
Harwich or Dieppe, but which Folly did not know. 

And there the matter stood. She gave me a vague 
description of her fellow-travellers, and I went to the 
nearest police-station, albeit uncertain if my story would 
be believed. 

The Inspector looked at me doubtingly, and having 
noted down all I told him, said he would make inquiries, 
and meanwhile the girl could be sent to the workhouse. 

Perhaps he saw hesitation on my face. I did not like 
the sound of the word. I had my own plan, but did not 
inform the Inspector of it. Mrs. Anstey would help me. 

Mrs. Anstey, good-hearted soul that she was, helped 
meas I had hoped. It was arranged that Folly should be 
cared for by her until something turned up. 

Oh, that interminable waiting for something to turn 
up! Even in my case, I grew weary of it in two days. I 
wrote to Maud hurriedly, saying I could not return for a 
day or two, and went about, playing amateur detective. 
Then it was the question, ‘‘ What is to be done ?” 

We waited. A week passed. Maud wrote, in a 
wondering strain, a letter which seemed to me lacking 
tenderness and sincerity to a degree that almost startled me. 
Iran down to Bristol at once. 

But I was in a fever for the rest of my visit. Folly was 
lying ill. Any post might bring me bad news, and her 
child-face, with its innocent trusting eyes, haunted me. It 
had been hard work to part from her; not that I was senti- 
mentally inclined, but she had clung to me as if I had been 
her only friend in the world. God knows I was, save and 
except good Mrs. Anstey, who confessed herself fairly 
“wildered” by her charge. 

I was away a week, and parted from Maud with a 
complacency at which she would not have felt flattered. 
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When I ran up the stairs, it was with a beating heart, 
Why? Idid not stop to ask myself why. I felt lighter, 
freer, and, 

Was that Folly ? 

A girl met me halfway, with a smile on her face, holding 
out her hand to me,—a girl with divine eyes, and a glo 
of hair. She was still looking weak and ill; but what a 
difference ! 

Yet she was the same child I had left. She put her hand 
quaintly into mine. 

“T never thanked you,” she said, “for your goodness 
to me.” 

Not a touch of shyness, or mock modesty, but only the 
tender gratitude of a child. 

Her simplicity touched me. 

“You are better ?” I asked 

* Yes,”’ was her reply ; “I have been dusting your room 
for you.” 

Then she went on, down the staircase, and looked up at 
me with her beautiful eyes when she reached the last stair. 

There was a note from the Inspector lying on my table. 
The police had made all possible inquiries, but could trace 
no such parties as were described by me. 

I may as well confess I did not feel very sorry. Folly 
was only a child; there was no harm in my protecting her. 
I forgot what the world would say. The world is so fond of 
finding base motives for actions in the least degree out of 
the usual order. I forgot this. I forgot Maud, when I 
thought of the childish trust that placed all its dependence 
upon me. A man who could have deliberately schemed and 
planned to wrong that would have been a devil blacker than 
the Prince of Darkness himself. 

And I treated her as one would have treated a child. 
To me, then, she was no more. I was sorely tempted to 
take her with me to a theatre, but would not, lest we should 
be observed, and people should make food for slander out of 
it. I denied myself many moments of happiness with 
Folly, purely for her sake, and out of deference to that 
conglomeration of busybodies which calls itself Society. I 
was discretion itself. 
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And it was all so much happiness, time, and trouble 
wasted. For, of course, the world found out, and talked, 
and uplifted its eyes to outraged heaven. 

Judge of my startled surprise, when, one day, meeting 
Jack Albany in Bond Street, he laughed, and asked me the 
question point blank,— 

“ How is Folly ?” 

When I recovered from the start it gave me, I took him 
on one side, and tried my best to discover how he obtained 
his knowledge, and at the same time told him the true state 
of the case. 

The former he met with chaff; the latter with disbelief. 
We parted almost in anger, which was certainly ill-advised 
on my part. 

Such a thing as that which befell me, as a general rule, 
is temporised. It does not fall like a thunderbolt out of 
the blue. But in my case it was otherwise. I went back 
to my chambers one afternoon to confront Maud—Maud 
with a smile of mingled impatience and rage on her usually 
impassive face ! 

She put to me, point blank, the same question. 

“ Who is Folly ?” 

I was so taken aback by the suddenness of the attack 
that I could not speak. 

“You need not tell any lies about it. I know all. I 
conclude that is she.” She pointed to a photograph of 
Folly which stood on my table in a plush frame. ‘‘It is 
the girl I saw and spoke to.” 

“cc Saw ) de 

“T came here, found her here, in your rooms.” 

It was true. I had given Mrs. Anstey full permission 
for the child to go where she pleased. 

“Surely,” I said, “ you do not mean to lose your temper 
about a child like Folly, and that without hearing my side 
of the story.” 

She laughed. 

“T know enough, thank you,” she said; “I came here 
to see you, found her quite at home here, speaking of you 
ey 


“What did you say to her? ” I demanded. 
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“T told her what I thought of her, you may be 
certain.” 

“Trust one woman not to spare another,” I said, 
“ Now, perhaps, you will listen to me.” 

“T would much rather not. You can tell me nothing I 
am likely to believe. I have done with you.” 

She threw my engagement ring on the floor at my 
feet. 

I was too lost in absolute amazement to say one word 
in reply to this tirade. It was very evident that the story 
of Folly had, by some means or other, reached her ears, 
and she had come up to town on purpose to find out the 
truth of it. Chance willed it that she should find the child 
in my rooms; and being herself the pink and essence of 
propriety, it was only natural she should have jumped to 
the very basest and worst conclusions. ‘That was the case 
in a nutshell. 

Certainly, if Maud chose to act upon her distrust of the 
man to whom she was plighted, and break off her troth, it 
was not for the falsely accused to attempt to set himself 
right. I simply disdained to do anything of the sort. I 
knew that, plainly as I might tell my tale, with all my cor- 
roborative evidence, it would be useless. 

And, perhaps, I was not sorry for my freedom. I did 
not feel any qualm of the heartache, certainly. 

Without another word, Maud was gone. Then I began 
to wonder what could have been said. Where was Folly, 
and what had Maud said to her? The child would—— 

What had the woman said? She had told her what 
she thought of her! What was that likely to be, and what 
effect would it have upon Folly ? 

I did not wait to think; I ran down to Mrs. Anstey’s 
room. 

“ Where is Folly ? ” 

**Gone out, sir.” 

Was it my fancy, or did the woman look reproachfully 
at me? 

“ Where ? ” 

“She didn’t say, sir; but I was to give you this.” 

“This,” which she handed me, was a scrap of paper. 
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My heart sank. In an agony of fear I opened it and 
read. 

Ah, God! what I read will be branded on my memory 
as long as I live. 


“She said I should be your ruin, and that I was a 
wicked woman. I must never see you again. Good-bye. 


“ Foy.” 


She had told that innocent child that! she had driven 
her, with her vile accusations, out of the house, into the 
world from which she had crept, Heaven-sent, to me for 
shelter ! 

Whither she went I never knew. Every effort to track 
her failed. Advertisements drew no reply; detectives 
confessed themselves utterly at fault. I have never seen 
her to this day. 

It is a good many years ago, yet I still hope I 
may meet her somehow, when and where I cannot con- 
jecture. I have, many a time, been led many miles on 
false scents, deluded by a fancied resemblance, a simi- 
larity of walk or dress. I have given up all—friends, 
fortune, work ; I have become a madman, a hermit, a wan- 
derer on the face of the earth, clinging to my one hope 
that it may be granted me, soon or late, to see her 
again. 

For I loved her, child as she was, and shall love her 
to my dying day. 














IN FAR-OFF FAIRYLAND. 


By W. GORDON SMYTHIES. 





SeaTeD under the perfumed shade of a hawthorn, drink- 
ing in the delicious odour of cowslips and blue-bells, escaped 
into the free air, after long imprisonment in a sick-room, I 
read,—for I was forbidden, for a space, to even look at any 
books requiring deeper thought,—I read some wondrous fairy 
tales of other climes—blossoms of mythic growth, whose 
tender buds opened long ago under the alien skies of far 
Japan, Roumania, and the sunny shores of Sicily. Blossoms 
culled and made into bright bouquets for our English eyes by 
Griffis, Pitré, and Naaké. And, as I read and read, with 
almost childish glee, around me droned the honey-seeking 
bee, and sweetly the air, with health-restoring balm, blew 
softly as it came across the not-far-distant sea, Then fora 
time I laid the books aside, and, musing, thought how in all 
climes these wondrous myths, running like golden thread 
through coarsest cloth, shine in the warp and_woof of plain 
and prosy life! Not only in our own thatched cottage 
homes, and by our glowing hearths, do wondering children 
sit, with eyes wide open and with lips apart, to hear the story 
fraught with joy and fear ; but under tropic skies, or where 
the mountain peaks gleam white with their eternal snows, 
children with swarthy skins, scarcely claiming any brother- 
hood with us, feel the same thrills of joy, the same 
mysterious awe as, with delight, they hear the never-tedious 
tale. 

Filled with these thoughts, and in my ears the music of 
the legends ringing still, although the book was shut, I 
started! for the droning bee seemed to my eyes to have 
grown to gigantic proportions, and, wonder of wonders! as 
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I gazed I heard a voice, sweet, clear, and musical. It was 
the bee, who, poised upon a bending cowslip bloom, which, 
too, had grown to gigantic size, spoke thus: “ From all 
the flowers in this fairy dell I have, with never-ceasing 
toil, sucked all the honey up, and now I fain would seek 
’neath tropic skies the orange blossom and the lotus bloom. 
Sweet is the honey from our native flowers, and sweet the 
legends of our native land, but I, though loving best our 
English sweets as you our English lore, still, for a change, 
if you will have it so, to other lands, where other blossoms 
grow, I will through the air securely guide you forth.” 
And then, indeed, before I could reply, I felt the wind rush 
swiftly past, and borne aloft by some invisible means, I 
seemed to float, and float, and float! Then suddenly the 
sweetest scent of flowers in the air—magnolia, lotus, and 
the new perfume of myriad blossoms on strange lofty 
trees—then, slow descending with a downward swoop, I 
found myself in the fast-fading twilight, standing amidst 
the lights of many-coloured lamps, wooden houses but one 
storey high, with quaint shoes made of rice-straw strewn 
before the door ; and, within the room, a group of graceful 
figures clad in loosely-flowing gowns of figured silk, black 
hair and almond eyes, and fans in every hand ; while, above 
their heads, there swung a bamboo cage in which, imprisoned 
by a brown-skinned maid, a fire-fly fluttered, darting golden 
light, and through the window myriad insects came and 
tried to enter at the cage, then darting off towards the 
shining lamps, dropped charred and quivering on the rush- 
covered floor! Then, in soft tones of flowing Japanese, 
the brown maid, gazing upwards at the cage, told to 
attentive ears the fairy tale of “ Fire-Fly’s Lovers,” thus : 
Deep in the heart of the lotus lily, whose petals are pink 
as the lining of the sea-shell, lived the King of the Fire-Flies 
—Hi-6, whose only daughter was the lovely Princess Hotaru- 
himé. So long as she was a child, the Princess was carefully 
kept at home within the pink petals of the lily, never going 
even as far as its edges, except to see her father off on a 
journey. Thus, dutifully, she waited until of age, when the 
fire glowed in her own body and shone beautifully, illumi- 
nating the lotus until its light was like a lamp in a coral 
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globe. Every night her light grew brighter and brighter, 
antil it was mellow as gold! Then her father said, “ My 
daughter is now of age; she may fly abroad with me some. 
times, and whena proper suitor comes she may marry whom 
she will.” So Hotaru-himé flew forth, in and out, among 
the lotus lilies of the moat, then into the rice fields, and at 
last far, far away across the indigo fields. Ever following 
her, wherever she went, flew crowds of suitors, for she 
attracted all the night insects to herself. But she disdained 
them all, speaking politely, but giving no encouragement, 
till the sheeny-winged gallants called her a coquette. At 
last the Princess said to her mother, the Queen, “ I will not 
go out to-night. I don’t care for these suitors, but if they 
want to see me they must come here, but if they do I will 
set them an impossible task to perform, which they had 
better not attempt.” So that night she remained at home, 
seated on a throne in the heart of the lotus. When the 
twilight had faded, the suitors began to arrive. First came 
the golden beetle, and said : — 

“Tam Lord Green Gold. I offer my home, my fortune, 
my love!” 

“Go bring me fire, andI will be your bride,” said the 
Princess. 

So the golden beetle departed on his errand with a 
stately whirr. Then many others came—the great black 
beetle, the hawk-moth, and the scarlet dragon-fly and 
thousands more ; some boldly, some mildly, with flattering, 
with boasting, with tears, and some sang tunes and played 
music. But to one and all, in modest voice, Hotaru re- 
plied :— 

“ Bring me fire, and I'll be your bride.” 

So one and all, without telling their mission to each 
other, sped away in search of fire. But none ever came 
back to wed the Princess. The golden beetle, in his pas- 
sionate pursuit, dashed out his brains against the lamp 
shade ; one fell and was suffocated in the dish of oil, in 
which burned the pith wick of a poor student. The brilliant 
dragon-fly was picked, lifeless, out of a lamp by the hair-pin 
of a thrifty house-wife ; and the hawk-moth, hovering round 
and round the flame, nearer and nearer, till at last exclaim- 
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ing, “Now or never, the Princess or death!” dashed 
forward to snatch the flame and, singeing his wings, felr 
hopelessly down to die in agony. To all places the suitors 
flew on their errand—to Buddhist temples, where the golden 
candle-sticks are, and the light darts out of the incense 
sticks ; to the grave-yard lamps, which light the dead; to 
the glare of the cremation furnaces; to the homes of 
revelry and mourning. Some even tried to snatch the 
green fire from the cat’s eyes, and were snapped for their 
pains; some tried to bring the phosphorous scales of the 
fish, but this light faded out on the way, as soon as the sun 
rose. There was so much mourning and so many funerals 
the next day that Hi-mard, the Prince of the Fire-Flies, on 
the opposite shore of the moat, enquired the cause. ‘Then, 
for the first time, he heard of the glittering Princess 
Hotaru, fell in love with her and resolved to marry her. 
He sent his chamberlain to ask the King for his daughter’s 
hand. The King told him the condition. ‘ He must come 
in person and bring her fire.’ Then the Prince, at the head 
of glittering battalions, set out, and arriving, filled the lotus 
palace with a flood of golden light! He, indeed, brought 
fire! Hotaru was wooed and won and carried in a white 
lotus palanquin, surrounded by a glittering band, to be 
the bride of Prince Hi-maré. “This happened long, long 
ago,” said the brown maiden ; “ but it is still the whim of 
fire-fly princesses that their base-born lovers must bring fire 
as their love-offering, or lose their prize. See how they fly 
round the cage now ; and look on the floor ; there they lie! ” 
and, stretching out her long, taper fingers, she picked up 
one, whispering to herself the while; “ poor, brave beetle ! 
I wonder if he I love would dare so much for me.” 

As the sweet accents of her voice ceased, a drowsy 
sound fell on my ears, and the bee, laden with honey, 
stood by my side. 

“You have been listening to fairy tales while I have 
been working,” he said. “Ah, well, it has been ever thus! 
But we must not linger here.” 

“Whither!” I said, sleepily, for I would fain have 
lingered in that enchanted land, and already one of the 
group had begun to tell ‘“‘ How the Sun Goddess was en- 
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ticed out of her cave,” in which she had hidden on 
account of the evil pranks of her brother Susa-no-O, the 
Ruler of the Moon, and how the Gods made a mirror, and 
invented music, and forged jewels unknown before, all to 
entice her out; and how, at length, the dancing of the God- 
dess of Mirth, Ugamé, and the music of the Gods on bam- 
boo flutes and wood-clappers, and desire, above all, to see 
her face in the mirror, enticed her out at last, and then 
how her bright presence made the trees and grass green 
again, and tinted the flowers, and made dark faces white; 
but the bee said, somewhat sternly, for one accustomed to 
use honied accents :— 

“Come! I want to taste the honey of the Sicilian 
thyme.” Then, as he spread his wings, I, too, was lifted 
up, up, up, and scarcely, as it seemed to me, a minute 
passed, when, in a sky of purest blue, the smoke of Etna 
rose, like incense, heavenward, and beneath, in placid still- 
ness, sparkling in the setting sun, lay the blue waves of the 
Mediterranean sea, and gleaming through the soft delicious 
haze, the white walls of Palermo, surrounded by her giant 
rocks. The bee took wing towards Moreale, but I wan- 
dered in the Fianze, and idly stopped to watch some dusty 
mules, shaking their bells outside the Alberge dell’ Uni- 
verso. As I stood I heard the crying of a child in pain. 
I entered, and I saw a young mother bending over a sick 
child, trying to soothe the little one to sleep, who, peevish, 
ever cried, until the mother gave it the coral necklace with 
the crucifix, which she wore whenever she came into town. 
This soothed the child awhile; but soon again it cried, and 
nothing then would do but she must tell a fairy tale. So 
thus she told the tale :— 

“ There was once a King who wanted to get a very beauti- 
ful wife, so he sent a trusty servant to travel in search of 
beauty. The servant travelled far, but could not satisfy 
himself. At length one day he knocked at the door of a 
cottage, and asked for a glass of water. Now, in that cot- 
tage dwelt two very old women. One of them, who was 
eighty, opened a panel in the door and handed out the 
water. From long spinning, her hands had grown very 
white, and the servant said to himself, ‘If her hands are 
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so white, how fair she must be!’ Entering into con, | on 
tion with her, he asked her age, and she said, ‘ Fifteen, ar 7 
my sister is twenty.’ Therefore he returned to the King, 
and told him of the two beauties. ‘I will have the fifteen- 
year-old one,’ said the King. The servant returned and 
told the old woman what the King had said. The old 
woman consented to be the King’s wife, but said that she 
must remain veiled till after the marriage ceremony. To 
this the King agreed. Then he finds out what a horrid old 
woman he has chosen, and throws her out of windgw in a 
great rage, but her clothes caught on a great nail, and 
there she hung. Then four fairies passed and saw her 
hanging there, and one said, ‘Let us will that her 
clothes tear and she falls down.’ But the prettiest fata 
said, ‘Nay, rather let us wish her something good. 
I wish her youth!’ ‘And I beauty,’ said one. 
‘And I a good heart,’ said the other. So, when the 
King looked from his window in the morning, he saw no 
horrid old woman, but alovely maiden, dangling in the air ! 
He got a great, big ladder, and had her released. Her 
youth and beauty delighted him, and they lived happily ever 
after, and she forgave the King for his cruel mistake, for the 
fairies had given her a good heart.” 

The little, sickly child smiled as the story ended, 
and welcome sleep laid the soothing finger of oblivion 
on the long-lashed eyelids of the tired babe, nest- 
ling close to its mother’s ample bosom, still holding 
in its tiny grasp the coral necklace and the crucifix. I 
stopped and gazed upon the sleeping child, then once again, 
before I well knew how, I found myself fast flying through 
the air, then as I asked my trusty guide whither we now 
were bent, he answered, somewhat thickly, “to the river 
Preuth, and so to Jassy.” Then I learned that, pausing bya 
cottage window for a rest, he had “just sipped a drop of 
cognac, cunningly sweetened to his very taste,” but which 
had made him feel “ not quite the thing.” Then, even as we 
talked, I saw a river, and beside its banks a motley group 
of Jews, Armenians, Greeks, and some their faces hidden 
from my gaze by long head coverings, with eye-holes in 
them. I turned to put some questions to the bee, but he was 
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off Out not alas ! in his old “bee line!” So I sauntered 
on beside the stream and on the bank, under a shady tree, 
I saw two lovers. He lay, flat upon his back, in sweet, 
delightful indolence, up-gazing at the maid, and she, toying 
with the curly locks which clustered round his brow, told in 
melodious tones this tender tale. 


THE DAUGHTER OF THE ROSE. 


Lone, long ago, when Jassy was a little, little place, 
Prince Marin started on a journey in search of a Princess 
worthy to be his bride. He rode all alone on his beautiful 
white horse, and he rode along the banks of this very river 
where we sit. The Prince was very handsome, and had 
dark curly hair, and he sat down to rest under a beautiful 
rose tree, and just as he was falling asleep, he hears a sweet 
voice coming from inside the tree ! 


“T pray thee, sweet and loved rose tree, 
Open thy bark and let me free, 

To seek the brook’s refreshing wave, 

To cool my face, my limbs to bathe, 

To cull sweet flowers to deck my brow, 
Thou know’st my soul is pure as snow.” 


Then the rose tree unfolds, and out comes a fair golden- 
haired maid! The Prince can scarcely believe his eyes, but 
at last he approaches her and says: “Lovely maiden! if 
you will give mea flower from your girdle, I will give youa 
nest in my palace. If you will give me a flower from your 
lips to kiss, I will dig up your rose tree and transplant it in 
my garden. If you will love me, I will make you Princess !” 
Then he takes her in his arms, for she trembles very much, 
though she loves him very, very dearly, and she gives him 
the flower from her girdle, and all the rest. 

Then they sit and talk of love and they both fall asleep, 
and the Prince wakes first, and, without awakening the girl, 
he mounts his white horse and rides away, leaving only some 
withered flowers in her lap. He goes to a grand palace, 
where he sees a fine Princess, and she wins his love, and he 
promises her that she shall be his bride. When the Rose 
Maiden awakes she finds she is alone, and the bunch of 
withered flowers in her lap! She then sheds bitter, bitter 
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tears in her despair; but, rising up, goes to the Rose Tree, — 
and, striking it, says :— 


“T pray thee, sweet and loved rose tree, 
Open thy bark, make place for me.” 


But the Rose Tree replies :— 


“ You can come here no more! Go 
Away! You have sinned, and 
Cannot enter here.” 


Weeping sorely, she turns away, but on the road she 
meets a monk who, in exchange for her beautiful jewelled 
dress, gives her his gown and cowl. She has only just 
put them on when, along the road, in a dashing chariot, 
comes the Prince, who stops and speaks to her, thinking 
she is a young monk. To him she tells that she has seen a 
maiden weeping by the river, deserted by a cruel Prince. 
The Prince listens to the story and begs the monk to get 
into his chariot and tell him more as they go along, which 
she does, and after stops some time at the Palace. But when 
the Prince’s wedding day comes on, he hears a moaning 
in the monk’s chamber, and on breaking open the door, he 
finds the monk, hanging by the neck. 

In horror he cuts the cord, and then takes off the cow], 
and sees the golden hair of the Rose Maiden! He kisses 
her, and she looks up, and he cries to all the courtiers, who 
have rushed in— 

“ This is my Princess—she alone shall be my bride, let 
who will take the other ! ” 

Then a grand wedding was prepared, and no princess 
ever looked more lovely or was more happy than the Rose 
Maiden. 

Thus the fair girl by the Preuth ended her tale, and 
added softly— 

“ You are my Prince, and I am your Rose Maiden; but 
you will never desert me!’? And an expression of pain 
passed like a cloud over her lovely face. ‘ You will never 
desert me, not even for Valetta! ”’ 

Then on the soft evening air was wafted a deep-toned 
vow of never-failing constancy, and with the sound clearer 
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and clearer yet, I heard the village clock proclaim the hour 
of six! I rubbed my eyes. The bee was nowhere to be 
seen ; nodding their graceful heads, the cowslip bells seemed 
lulled to sleep ; the air blew chilly from across the sea, as 
in the western sky the sun was sinking fast, and at my feet 
the books of fairy lore lay scattered on the grass. I rose, 
and felt refreshed as through my veins coursed the warm 
blood with all its wonted vigour, and from my weary brain 
the heavy load was lifted ! 

So, weary brother, sister! may it be with you, turning 
aside a moment from life’s cark and care, to find lost youth 
in childish myths and tales—a peaceful calm in Far-off 
Fairyland! 




















CORA’S MANUSCRIPT. 


By HAROLD FRANCIS. 


“ An editor sat on a lofty stool, 
A very long pen was stuck in his ear ; 
Before him letters from knave and fool, 
In penmanship not over clear. 
He opened one, he opened all, 
As fast as any mortal man, 
Smothered in scribble, scratch, and scrawl, 
And thus one precious MS. ran.” 


Tue FisuermMan’s DavuGuter. 


Once upon a time, ever so many years ago, before 
modern printing-presses or professional story-tellers were 
dreamt of, and while things in general were more or less what 
they seemed, there lived, in a tiny village on the borders of 
Loch Fyne, a fisherman and the only surviving relation he 
had in the wide, wide world, his little daughter. As the 
archeologist reverences the gloomiest, moss-grown, dila- 
pidated pile which whispers to him of days gone by, as the 
artist treasures his first great work, or as the author’s 
fondness is toward the child his fancy bears, so was this 
aged fisherman’s love for his only child—his jewel beyond 
compare. Oft in danger’s darkest hour, the memory of 
the bright little angel sitting at his cottage hearth, praying 
at her bedside for those in peril on the sea, or peering 
wistfully through a chaos dark and rude for signs of his 
return, sent the life-blood surging through his veins once 
more, and nerved anew the old man’s arm. For 


“Tis sweet to know there is an eye will mark 
Our coming, and look brighter when we come.” 
2a 2 
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*Tis sweet—aye, and more than that, for greater joy the 
world has not to give. 

Years rolled on, and in waiting and praying for, wel- 
coming and speeding him once more upon his way, in 
brightening his fireside and striving bravely to bear a part, 
though ever so small, of the heavy burden to which every 
son of toil is born, Camilla, the fisherman’s little daughter, 
waxed strong and comely. And as each succeeding year 
developed some fresh charm in the character of his only 
child,—emphasising lovable traits and qualifying evil ones,— 
so year by year the old man’s fondness for his little helpmate 
increased, till at last the time came when his departure 
or return was the signal for a scene too pathetic for 
words. And when the hour had arrived for the fleet to 
which her father’s boat belonged to spread their great 
brown wings and steer for the sea, Camilla would tidy up 
the cottage, and sallying forth, lock the door behind her, 
and scramble to the summit of the nearest cliff, where she 
would sit and gaze and gaze down the blue waters of the 
loch till the cluster of brown sails had dwindled into a tiny 
speck on the distant horizon, and the fishermen were far 
out on the heaving deep. Then, thanking the Heaven 
above, which had given her the inestimable blessing of a 
good man’s love, she would bend her steps homeward, and 
count the lagging hours which must elapse before her 
father’s return. Now, it fell out one summer that the little 
village in which this worthy old fisherman and his daughter 
lived, sprang at one bound into the very height of popu- 
larity as a seaside resort. 

The waters of the tiny harbour were gay with the reds 
and blues of boating flannels and bright-coloured parasols ; 
easels and camp stools were as numerous among all the 
pretty nooks of the rock-girt shore as the patches of bloom- 
ing heather themselves; while the modest little hostelries 
sheltered beneath their humble roofs all the title and nobility 
of a southern shire. 

And upon the crest of this mighty wave of fashion was 
borne a young and earnest youth of some twenty years and 
odd; withthe bright laugh of careless irresponsibility upon 
his face and the cares of a world upon his mind. 
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Chance, or the power unseen that passes as such, one 
day brought Bertram Belvidere to the door of the fisher- 
man’s hut, where his lonely daughter was busying herself in 
cleaning and scrubbing against the good man’s return. 
Chance, so-called, for looking back now it seems like 
destiny, prompted him to raise the latch and look within. 
The object which met his eye must have aroused his 
curiosity, for though he apologised for the intrusion, he 
stood and stared like one spell-bound for the space of half 
a minute, at the end of which period he raised his hat, and 
this time not by chance, advanced a step and softly closed 
the door. 

Then, as if conscious that his behaviour was to the last 
degree irregular, he glanced first at the window, then at the 
ceiling, then at the hearth, and finally, without a word 
reaching out his hand for the door, as if to retrace his steps, 
dropped his eyes to the ground, and stood irresolute. 

Tender-hearted to a fault, and ever prompt to render 
what assistance lay in her power, Camilla addressed the 
stranger, and enquiring as to the object of his visit, begged 
to know if she could be of any service to him. The ice 
once broken, the young man rose to the occasion, and 
with a gesture in which respect and admiration mingled, 
stammered out an excuse for his erratic conduct, and con- 
fessed that nothing more serious than idle curiosity had 
brought him to see for himself old Peter Bruff’s, the fisher- 
man’s, daughter. 

Camilla curtsied, as ilka lassie in those days was wont to 
do, and rallied the young man upon the useless nature of 
his errand. To which the youth lightly replied that if 
every mission had for its aim so fair an object, they would 
never want for supporters. Camilla curtsied again, for 
though the ways of grand folk were as distasteful as un- 
familiar to her, she divined that her visitor’s words were 
kindly meant, and was not the one to fail to give a person 
credit even for good intentions. 

Bertram threw his heart and soul into creating a favour- 
able impression upon his new acquaintance. He was gay 
and serious in turns, admired the snowy whiteness of the 
kitchen table, and the brightness of the shining hearth, in- 
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quired respectfully after her absent father, and manifested 
quite an extravagant interest in the little maid’s surround- 
ings. 

Whether he succeeded in arousing her sympathies he 
was not quite clear, only, when he turned his back upon her 
and slowly re-opened the door, she seated herself in a chair 
and heaved a sigh. 

A chance sigh, no doubt, but one of the strongest links 
in her destiny, for Bertram observed it and—carried it home 
with him. 

It was a hot summer, one of those rare seasons when the 
cooler air of eventide is eagerly looked forward to, and when 
to be even near the deep waters of a loch is of itself a real 
relief. 

Chance—dear old chance, which does so many funny 
things—took Bertram, one fine evening, down on to the 
borders of the loch, and conducted him, as nothing better 
can, just to the very spot where Camilla was standing, 
straining her eyes for a glimpse of the hourly-expected 
fleet. 

Chance—no affection prepense this time—prompted the 
two young people to pass a few remarks upon the beauty 
of the evening, and stroll side by side along the narrow 
marge to where the overhanging branches of the wind- 
bowed trees cast a sombre shade across the crystal water, 
and the silence is only broken by the lapping of the tiny 
ripples upon the borders of the loch. 

Precisely what they talked about ’twere idle to enquire, 
but her brightened eye and his elastic step as they homeward 
wandered, lingering from time to time to catch a vagrant 
ray of the rising harvest moon, hinted that the subject had 
been a pleasant one. The fact was it had been the theme 
of themes, for their chance acquaintance had ripened into 
what such acquaintances will, and this very night Bertram 
had put thoughts, long since floating through his mind, 
into words. 

He had spoken with the impassioned fervour begotten 
of youth, but Camilla, whose loving heart was with the poor 
old man whose death-knell such a step would ring, had 
answered equivocally, half with a view to testing this young 
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gallant’s affection, and half with a view to postponing her 
reply. And by way of arousing the young man’s spirit she 
had concluded with the question, 

“And while I think of it, Bertram, is a fisherman’s 
daughter good enough for you?” 

Perhaps the query found an echo in her companion’s 
heart, for though he silently pressed her hand, it remained 
unanswered. 

Swiftly the summer melted away, and a stranger crept 
in on to Peter Bruff’s hearth,—invisible, perhaps, but none 
the less real. 

Camilla sat and watched as of old, but not for the fisher- 
man alone. The old man was not surprised. That it must 
come he knew, but not, he had hoped, like that. “ Like 
that ” meant Bertram, who was not the kind of son-in-law 
he wished. ‘“‘ Like that’ meant the all-absorbing passion 
which Camilla cherished for him, and which scarcely left a 
place for her father in his child’s heart. But Camilla had 
spent all her life in making sacrifices for him, and now it 
was his turn to make the little one which the few remaining 
years of his life represented, for her. And so he said nothing, 
only he was less at ease than he once had been when tossing 
on the sea in wind and rain, or standing, in reeking oilskins, 
on the threshold of his cottage door. 

Summer had departed, and with it Bertram Belvidere. 
There are some things which it is not good to see. Of such 
was the tender farewell which he took of the fisherman’s 
daughter. Nothing much—perhaps: but the subject of 
many a dreary night’s thoughts to one, or both—and, at 
any rate, he had shuddered when he saw what a shadow his 
absence would cast upon a poor man’s home. He returned 
to the din and bustle of a feverish world, and with him he 
carried, perhaps, the memory of a childish, tear-stained face. 
Maybe he saw it often ; it must have looked at him some- 
times, for certain things there are we never do forget. But 
if it was hard for Bertram, in the strife and battle of a city, 
to forget, for Camilla, in the lonely silence of a fisherman’s 
hut, it was impossible. 

Night and day, asleep or awake, at work or at rest, 
Bertram in the past and Bertram in the future occupied her 
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thoughts. He would come back. He had said so. She 
had his face by heart ; it was of one who scorns a lie. And 
so she sat, and watched and worked, and waited patiently 
for his return. After he had left she had redoubled her 
exertions to be to her father all in all. But, alas! her hand 
seemed to have lost some of its cunning, for love him faith- 
fully as she did, she could never, never be again quite the 
same as she once had been. 

He noticed it sorrowfully, but he shared his secret only 
with the hearth. He was growing old, very old ; a few more 
years he would vanish with his secret, and need a hearth no 
more; and all through the dreary winter nights Camilla’s 
thoughts were out in wistful quest of her absent friend. 

At length the longed-for summer came and went once 
more ; but it brought no sign of Bertram Belvidere. Still 
she was sure he would come. He had said so, and to doubt 
his word was to question the reality of life itself. But, as the 
second winter came, hope gave way to fear, which, nurtured 
by the loneliness of her cottage life, gradually became 
despair. Sickness, or some cruel fate, had overtaken him, 
or she must have heard. 

Now, when despair creeps in, ’tis much the wretched 
dare, but betwixt a father’s and a lover’s heart it’s ill to 
choose. Peter Bruff was old and feeble, no longer fit to run 
between the shafts, but it is the birthright of such as he to 
remain in harness till they die. Plod on, plod on for ever, 
to gain the very wherewithal to plod! But the price of 
every honest life is death, and the price of death to such, a 
life eternal. And Peter Bruff bowed low to this decree, for 
between the storms in his little hut, with Camilla at his 
side, the sun seemed to shine for him alone; and while 
Camilla remained in the presence of the good old man, 
while she chafed the bloodless hands and set the sparks of 
life glowing in the haggard cheeks, while she listened to his 
tales of dangers past and brighter days to come, her heart 
was warmed to him anew, and she felt she must never leave 
her father’s side. But at the solemn hour of midnight, 
when he was far away, and while the rain was clicking on 
the ricketty casement and the sou-wester was whining 
mournfully in the chimney corner, while the house was still 
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and the dark was over all, she dreamt of Bertram Belvidere, 
and wept. 

And so it was that one winter’s day, when the snow was 
on the ground, she cut the Gordian knot, and without that 
farewell to her father which would have scattered her reso- 
lution to the winds, left her home and wandered off into 
the cold wide world, as many a one had done before her, on 
just such a useless quest. 

In the great Metropolis to which she made her way, she 
was a paper boat upon the broad Atlantic, and at the end of 
a month, storm-tossed, ailing and weary, she returned to 
her home. 

Upon the threshold of the door she paused, for her breath 
came fast, and she shook with atumult of emotions. What 
joy, what bliss untold to creep beneath the shelter of her 
father’s arms once more. And as, with hand upon the 
latch, she swept back the matted hair from off her face, she 
uttered a prayer of gratitude for her safe return. In an- 
other moment her arms would be about her father’s neck, 
while she begged his forgiveness and vowed to never leave 
him more. When she opened the door, she found herself 
in darkness. A glance at the fire showed her that it was 
out. For a second she held her breath and listened. Not 
asound! Her father must have gone torest. In aninstant 
she was in his little room, and by his side. A lamp was 
burning, and the old man was stretched out upon the bed, 
his shoulders propped up upon the pillows, a look of yearn- 
ing on his weather-beaten face, and a little picture still 
clasped in his horny hands. 

Camilla recognised the picture at a glance; it was her- 
self. Yes. He had gone to rest, but it was the rest from 
which there is no return. 

The old, old story. First a lover, then a parent, then 
both and for ever. Many years have passed since that 
dreadful night. Camilla is no longer a child. She has 
much to be thankful for, as she is well ; not happy, for she 
has never forgotten Bertram Belvidere, and still lives in 
hope that out of the darkness there will come some day an 
answer to her question of so long ago, “Isa fisherman’s 
daughter good enough for you ? ” 

Cora. 
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Enclosed with the above MS. was a short note in a 
weak and trembling hand, which ran as follows :— 


“Dear Srr,—Circumstances necessitate my begging the 
favour of an intimation to that effect, if you accept ‘The 
Fisherman’s Daughter.’ ” 


To which was appended full name and address. The 
Editor, into whose hands Cora’s MS. had fallen, coughed 
slightly as he folded it up and laid it on his desk. 

Certainly it was a very commonplace MS., and did not 
rise the fraction of an inch above mediocre merit. Froma 
commercial point of view, it was extremely doubtful if it 
even came up to the current standard level, which is saying 
little enough. That the pages of the particular weekly for 
which it was designed would be illumined by it was by no 
means as clear as the fact that its omission from them would 
be a very infinitessimal loss. And yet the Editor was 
strangely impressed thereby, and, now that he had put it 
aside in a fit of absent-mindedness, was solving mathema- 
tical problems of overwhelming intricacy upon the corner 
of the blotting sheet before him. While still engaged at 
this unprofitable occupation, a Reader brought in a bundle 
of MSS. for his inspection. Picking up one at haphazard, 
he began to read. 

Newsrarer Curtines. 


‘* Almost as inevitable, if not as transitory, as measles 
and the chicken-pox, is the fever for keeping a diary, to 
which all growing boys and girls are subject. Fit to be 
trusted with the welfare of an empire is the man who can 
say that he has conscientiously made a record of his doings 
for a period exceeding ten years.” 

Here the Editor’s eyes grew dim, and he was lost in 
thought. ‘Once upon a time,” he muttered to himself, 
“ever so many years ago,” and he heaved a sigh. 

Then, pulling himself together again, he settled down 
once more to the MS. in hand, which continued :— 

“To the writer a diary is a solemn, not to say an awful 
thing. And be it understood, he refers to a record worthy 
of the title ; such an one, for instance, as that which has 
immortalised the name of Pepys, to whom might have been 
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applied those epigrammatical lines to be found in Arabic 
characters on the tomb of the author of the ‘ History of 
Civilisation ? :— 
“The writings of the writer will live, 
Tho’ the writer of the writings be in his grave.” 


“The difference which exists between theory and prac- 
tice in this matter of keeping a diary most people realise 
for themselves, to discover, sooner or later, that the under- 
taking upon which they have so lightly entered is, in point 
of fact, a Herculean task.” 

Again the paper slipped from the Editor’s hand, and 
again he was lost in thought. “In a tiny village on the 
borders of Loch Fyne,” he repeated to himself, “ there 
lived a fisherman and his little daughter.’ An historical 
fact, but hardly of great significance, and he buckled to 
his task once more. 

“ Next to a diary, and away ahead of collections of post- 
age stamps, autographs, confessions, and such like, in point 
of general interest, if not of intrinsic value, is a series of 
volumes of newspaper cuttings. I wonder how many of 
my readers know what a well-filled volume of judiciously- 
selected and carefully-indexed newspaper cuttings really is. 
Hark! What a chorus of indignation! ‘ Why, all of us, 
tobe sure! Who is there amongst us who has not at one 
time or another possessed something of the kind?’ But 
stop a bit, my friends. I said, ‘a well-filled volume of 
judiciously-selected and carefully-indexed cuttings.’ A 
habit of keeping tit-bits for future reference is cultivated 
more or less by most of us. Another chorus, though a 
smaller one, and this time rather of the what-a-fool-that- 
fellow-must-be sort than indignation: ‘And pray, sir, 
what is the difference?’ ‘To this the only reply I shall 
make is to ask these unfortunates whether they can distin- 
guish between deeds resolved and executed ? ” 

It was no good; the Editor’s thoughts were wandering 
once more, “ Bright little angel,” he was saying to him- 
self, “sitting at the cottage hearth, praying for those in 
peril on the sea?” Well, no doubt there were lots of 
bright little angels sitting on lots of bright little hearths, 
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incessantly praying for “those in peril on the sea.” He 
didn’t belong to that unenviable community, at any rate, 
and so he resumed :— 

“If so, they must surely be able to perceive the fact that 
there is a vast amount of difference between a handful of 
crumpled extracts tucked away in a drawer and a neat 
volume of cuttings, each endorsed with name and date of 
the paper from which it was taken, placed in proper 
Sequence in a strong-bound volume made for the purpose, 
and indexed from week to week. Chorus, much diminished 
and pertly, ‘Oh, indeed!’ The cuttings should be made 
with discretion, or they will be found to accumulate too 
fast, and arrears must on no account be permitted. They 
are fatal to an undertaking of the kind, and swell with 
such rapidity as to appal the collector, who, hesitating to 
add to them, is finally led to abandon his scheme. Some 
method in dealing with the extracts is necessary, but if the 
contents of a single volume are confined to one year’s events, 
each of which should be pasted under one of the three 
heads—Political, Scientific, or General, other details will 
take care of themselves.” 

“ Dryasdust’s ” essay was getting a poor hearing, for the 
Editor’s thoughts were positively wool-gathering again. 


“ Tis sweet to know there is an eye will mark 
Our coming, and look brighter when we come.” 


Ah! there was no gainsaying that; but business is 
business, and just at this moment his did not lie that way, 
and so he continued :— 

“A volume comprised solely of the last, or what may 
be termed the gossipy leader of the best London dailies, 
will be found to prove a very chatty, readable book, com- 
prehending, but by no means confined to, events of social 
interest for the twelvemonth gone by, and enabling the 
possessor to ascertain for himself the tenor of public 
opinion on subjects which have long since taken their place 
among the things which were. Smaller and choicer albums 
may be composed of the short and pithy paragraphs which 
appear from week to week in the papers which they repre- 
sent of ‘ Diogenes Tubbs,’ ‘ Bill Nye,’ ‘ Madge,’ &c., &c, 
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and such collections make quite an entertaining little 
yolume, having this advantage over all others, that they 
are in their way unique. Chorus, very small and angrily, 
‘What nonsense, to be sure!’ But a series of volumes 
containing choice double-sifted gleanings, such as in certain 
establishments are raked together by the basketful, extend- 
ing over a period of several years, and ranging from sena- 
torial eloquence extraordinary to American humour par 
excellence, will be found to prove the most delectable, as 
well as one of the cheapest and perhaps the rarest of lite- 
rary treasures with which the tedious hours of an invalid 
may be charmed away, or that mauvais quart d’heure 
between the dinner-bells filled up.” 

It was really absurd. The Editor’s eyes were closed 
again, and for the fourth time the paper had slipped from 
his hand. ‘ And upon the crest of the mighty wave of 
Fashion,” he was repeating, “was borne a young and 
earnest youth.” “Young and earnest”? better have said 
young and foolish, and have done with it. But he was 
neglecting his work, and so, making a superhuman effort, 
he read on :-— 

“The number of persons who do make a point of syste- 
matically manufacturing such volumes is by’no means small. 
But if the inestimable value which they possess, either to 
those who love to take an occasional peep through the big 
end of the telescope, or to go back from year to year over 
these eventful times, or to those who like to have a goodly 
store of the essence of witticisms from which to draw on 
special occasions, was more widely recognised, scissors and 
paste would be brought more generally into active service 
than they are.” 

“Camilla curtsied as ilka lassie in those days was wont 
to do.” You see, the Editor was off the line once more, 
and as he repeated the words he coughed again, and, look- 
ing round to make sure that he was unobserved, used his 
handkerchief to—well, perhaps to blow his nose; after 
which he braced himseif together for a final effort, for he 
had nearly reached the end of the essay before him, and 
resumed :— 

“The rarity of perfect specimens of such collections as 
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I have been referring to adds one more mite of testimony 
to the truth of the words of the poet who sung— 


“ A man’s best things are nearest him, 
Lie close about his feet ; 
But ’tis the distant and the dim 
He ever strives to greet.” 


Chorus—of one—faintly, ‘ Well, I never!’ ” 

The Editor gave a sigh of relief. Thank goodness, he 
had finished the twaddle at last, and could now direct his 
thoughts into other channels. But though an Editor is 
more or less an “ unknown quantity,” and generally speak- 
ing the unhappy possessor of a brain, the complications 
and possibilities of which are unlimited, human nature 
is much the same all the world over, and if the unenviable 
mortals who occupy the peculiar position of pater to the 
populi have rather more than what usually passes for a 
head, they have none the less a heart. Indeed, it is more 
than probable that, just as they are furnished with the 
second power respecting intellects, they possess each other 
sense in duplicate to match. Be this as it may, this par- 
ticular representative of the fraternity, who, as luck would 
have it, was a single man, found himself unable, for once in 
a way in the matter of business, to come up to the scratch. 

As he was not bilious, or gouty, or rheumatic, it is only 
a fair deduction that his unsettled state was caused by 
something on his mind. In point of fact it was on his 
desk, trying to lose itself amongst the bundles of kindred 
documents piled thereon. 

It is a well-known fact that inebriation acts upon 
different temperaments in a totally diverse way. The same 
applies to mental anxiety, save that the limp and puerile 
cases are outnumbered, two to one, by the bristling and 
pugnacious. 

The mightier the intellect the more unbearable the 
conditions thereby produced. 

This Editor had an exceptional intellect, from which it 
follows that he was in a fair way to being very disagreeable. 
Now it so happened thet he had fixed this very morning for 
an interview with a young man, to whom he had been 
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asked to speak a word of advice. The young man, he was 
informed, was desirous of blindfolding and casting himself 
into the bottomless pit, or, in other words, of adopting 
literature as a profession. 

“Show him in,” groaned the Editor, with a castor-oil 
face, as his misguided visitor was announced. “ Ah! good 
morning, Mr. Blobbit,” he continued, as the gentleman 
himself appeared. 

“Good morning,” replied Blobbit, “ busy, as usual, I 
suppose,” and he groped for a receptacle for his hat, which 
eventually found its way into a paper basket, and displayed 
all the intelligence upon his face which he had at 
command. “ You’ve been engaged at this kind of work ”— 
glancing round the room—“ all your life, I suppose ? ” 

“Yes,” replied the Editor, nodding his head, and 
reckoning up the five-feet-ten of ignorance before him. 
“From anti-cradlehood I’ve been a red-hot disciple of the 
Press; my father—formerly a printer’s devil and latterly 
the devil of a printer—having encountered my mother 
playing on the same organ.—‘ It was a hot summer,’” he 
continued to himself, as he paused to allow his young friend 
an opportunity of taking in his remark. 

“What do you mean by ‘ serving your apprenticeship 
to the waste-paper basket,’—words I have often heard you 
use?” —asked Blobbit with an effort, after a few moments’ 
reflection. 

“Well, you- know,” replied the elder man, dragging 
himself out of his reverie, “all literary planets of excep- 
tional brilliancy take their rise from the ashes of the great— 
editorial waste-paper baskets of the United Kingdom, 
because from the cunning brain of the intelligent amateur, 
vid the tip of his facile pen and an editor’s crowded desk, 
direct to that Moloch of all literary mal-formations is a 
route which his sublimest thoughts are invariably destined 
to travel.—‘ It had been the theme of themes,’ ”’ he continued 
to himself, suddenly oblivious to the fact of Blobbit’s 
presence. 

“ And then?” said the latter. 

“And what?” rejoined the Editor, turning round with 
astart. ‘Oh, well, then,” he continued, recollecting him- 
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self, “ having worked off his sublimest thoughts, foresworn 
all attempts at originality as unbecoming to the position of 
a hanger-on, and having ascertained what a remarkably 
small amount remains to be said on any subject under the 
sun, and what an infinitessimally minute chance he has of 
saying it, young hopeful, still hankering after a dance on 
the literary tight-rope, may blow his nose, mend his pen, 
borrow half-a-crown, and begin again. But the back alleys 
—high roads of course there are none—to literary fame are 
crooked as corkscrews, and greased inclines all the way.— 
‘There are some things,’ ”’ he added, below his breath, 
“which it is not good to see,’ ” and his features became 
contracted as he lapsed into silence once more. 

“Yet,” resumed Blobbit, “as Editor of ‘The Mid. 
Lothian Looking-Glass,’ you appear to have gained an 
enviable notoriety in the literary world ? ” 

“Yes,” with a groan, “ but at the cost of all that makes 
life dear, or death in any way convenient. Are any special 
faculties necessary to one of my calling? Oh, dear, no!” 
with a diabolical grin, “ but a tough skin, a large heart, a 
steady hand, an eagle eye, a hard mouth, and a perfect 
facility for telling opaque lies, coupled with doctrines ar- 
ranged on the principle of the sliding scale, will always be 
found of some assistance, while, on the other hand, a con- 
science is likely to prove a perpetual stumbling-block. Are 
you a married man ?—‘ Yes; certain things there are we 
never do forget,’ ”’ he added to himself. 

“A married man, yes,” replied Blobbit. 

“ Then I should advise you that a large family is in no 
way desirable, unless special arrangements can be made with 
your parish workhouse in case of your sudden decease.— 
‘ At length the longed-for summer came and went, once 
more,’ ” he added to himself with a sigh. 

“ Bless my soul!” said Blobbit, “ you astonish me. But 
er—er—short contributions from amateur writers have a 
certain maket value, I suppose, to—” 

“Dealers in waste paper, yes, but the rate is not high. 
However, a certain quantity of such material usuaily has to 
be furnished by beginners by way of a foundation to support 
what follows. And while on the subject of waste paper, if 
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there is anything poetical on your mind, let me earnestly 
advise you to bring it up, my dear Sir, bring it up, once and 
for all, and have done with it.—‘ And when the dark was over 
all she dreamt... .and wept,’” he added to himself, 
once more closing his eyes. 

“ Poetical ?”” exclaimed Blobbit. 

“Yes. That is a bilious condition of things against 
which young contributors must be for ever struggling. If 
an Editor’s waste-paper basket could speak, probably it 
would be in poetry ; execrable jingling rubbish, calculated 
to make prose blank cartridges turn in their temporary rest- 
ing place.—‘ She left her home and wandered off into the 
cold, wide world,’”’ he added, below his breath. 

“And how do you account for that?” asked the 
intelligent Blobbit. 

“How do I account for it? Why, this way. The 
Laureate fever, to which all young people are subject, is as 
common as the mumps, and corresponds to distemper in a 
dog—must be gone through and should be thrown off as 
quickly as possible. Now the sovereign antidote for this 
complaint, and the only remedy offering instantaneous relief, 
is the waste-paper basket of the most important local 
organ in the neighbourhood.—‘ Storm-tossed, ailing, and 
weary, he added, always to himself, ‘she returned to her 
home.’ ” 

“T see,” replied Blobbit, looking rather blue, “ upon 
the whole, then, you have not a high opinion of literature as 
a profession ? ” 

The Editor looked ill. “As a profession, young man,” 
he replied gloomily, ‘literature is a tread-mill, a soap 
bubble, a puff-ball, an egg shell, an echo, a will-o’-the-wisp, 
ashadow ; a mirage, a quicksand, a in fact, rest assured, 
my dear sir, that for every stomach filled a thousand fingers 
are burnt in the scramble for the literary snap-dragon. 
Good-morning !—‘ And so she returned to find the old man 
dead,’” he soliloquised, this time aloud, as Blobbit clattered 
out of the office and, in his nervous attempts to regain 
possession of his shepherd’s crook, capsized the umbrella- 
stand. 

Blobbit’s departure was the signal for the simultaneous 
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entry of half a dozen clerks who, much to their surprise, were 
summarily dismissed. 

Then the Editor rose and, assuring himself that the coast 
was clear, put on his hat and disappeared for the space of a 
quarter of an hour. 

That evening, in the privacy of his sleeping chamber at 
his apartments, he brushed his hair with unwonted solici- 
tude and surveyed himself carefully in the glass. The short- 
ness of his temper and the extra attention bestowed upon his 
toilet on the following day were the subject of much com- 
ment. Three whole evenings of the ensuing week he 
devoted to the inventorying of his under linen, to his land- 
lady’s deep concern and his own infinite disappointment. 

One morning, just a fortnight after the event above 
recorded, he appeared at the office in a state of high ex- 
hilaration, which those who did not know attributed to the 
death of a near relation. 

On this occasion he dispatched the following note to 
Cora :— 


“Sorry to have kept you waiting so long. ‘The fisher- 
man’s daughter is accepted by, yours truly, 


“Bertram BetviveEre.” 


Which communication, had any one chanced to see it, would 
have led them to doubt the Editor’s sanity, for B. B. was 
not his name at all; but then neither was that of the 
fisherman’s daughter Camilla Bruff. 

Whether the arrival of a vendetta would have caused the 
fair recipient more surprise than B. B.’s curt note we do not 
know. 

In fact, we don’t know anything further at all of the 
matter, beyond that about this date the contributor of “ The 
Fisherman’s Daughter” changed her name, and that within 
the minimum period prescribed, that some Editor had become 
a married man, which fact we always understood to be 
jumbled up in some way or other with Cora’s Manuscript. 











FASHION’S PHASES. 
Br HONOR GRAY. 





“O all things fair to sate my various eyes ! 
O shapes and hues that please me well ! ” 


Wao can say that the fashion of dress is not influenced 
by the stage? Already the Pompadour craze has set in; 
and, to those interested ir. the archeology of dress, the 
costumes of to-day present a most curious study. Through- 
out the centuries—indeed ever since clothing was recognised 
as having capabilities beyond the bare need of covering, 
and the decorative arts were connected with it—England 
has turned to France for her inspirations concerning the cut 
of a coat, the drape of a dress, and the tire of a head. 
Occasionally, owing to royal inter-marriages and diplomatic 
relationships, novelties, not tolerated at Versailles, have 
found their way into the English court from Spain and 
Italy, but this has been a rare occurrence, and the result 
has not justified it, as the pictures of Queen Mary (Philip of 
Spain’s Consort) and some of Mary of Modena’s portraits 
show. On the other hand, Orientalism has been dear to 
designers of costume in all European countries ever since 
the middle ages, when first Eastern potentates and ambas- 
sadors travelled westwards ; owing, probably, to the fact 
that no national industries have ever succeeded in satisfac- 
torily reproducing the fanciful patterns and tinsel glitter of 
the beautiful fabrics from China and Japan, Turkey and 
other Oriental nations, with which we are year by year 
becoming more familiar. 

This season, however, three different periods of French 
history have been requisitioned to provide fashions for all, 
consequently we may look forward to seeing a dame whose 
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dress in every detail is of the date of the sixteenth century 
side by side one who affects the less stiff costume of the 
seventeenth, whilst talking to these may well be a third 
arrayed in the altogether different costume known as that 
of the Empire period ; and to be properly carried out each 
one necessitates a totally different style of hair-dressing, 
different shoes, and also fans of different shapes. A group 
of well-dressed women this year, in full-dress evening attire, 
the one robed in the heavy brocade with its large geometric 
pattern, the others in the softer silks, satins, and crépe-de- 
chines, to which our eyes are equally accustomed now-a-days, 
would make a splendid subject for a portrait painter, repre- 
senting, as it would do, three distinct historical periods. 
The earliest date to which designers have resorted 
for their models this year is that of 1550-1625; for it 
is a fact that the high Medici collar which, with various 
alterations in its size and arrangements, ran the favourite 
ruff of Queen Elizabeth hard for supremacy, is again to be 
seen as a frame to pretty heads upon the evening bodices 
supplied by some of the best Parisian houses, as well as by 
our Court modistes. Stiffening, either buckram or very 
fine wire, is required to enable this upstanding collar of 
lace, embroidery, or even of heavier material, to retain its 
perpendicular form; and it is arranged so us to form a 
background only to the bodice, or else with revers, which 
come down and end at the corners of the low square-cut 
corsage. The back view of this upstanding collar—collet 
montant was its well known name in Elizabethan days—is 
not so ugly as may be supposed; for it is mostly vandyked 
or pearl-edged, and the wires are so contrived that it fits 
round the head, and harmonises with the cut of the bodice ; 
the sleeves being, for this fashion, put in very high upon 
the shoulder. Bodices are, necessarily, long-waisted with 
this style, and the plain backs in some rich material, 
opening over gorgeously brocaded petticoats, having thick 
pinked-out ruches of parti-coloured silk placed at their 
edges, have a decidedly handsome effect. Nevertheless, 
breakers ahead are visible, and, it is to be hoped, present 
day dressmakers will avoid the errors into which their pre- 
decessors fell some three centuries ago. For this very same 
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style, which shows signs of again becoming more or less 
general, has before now been accused of faults which its 
present day introducers would do well to steer clear of. A 
trenchant describer of costume says, in relation to the 
rich geometric designs, and the magnificent velvets, 
brocaded satins, and moirés, which are required to give 
dignity to a plainly arranged skirt, that, after they had 
continued in vogue for some time, they “became daily 
more ugly in form, however costly in material ”; and this, 
I venture to think, because lightness, and the struggle 
after an artistic effect, gave place to a love of magnificence 
which brought in its wake the stiffness and formality of 
architectural structures. Even now, in the very rich 
brocades, there is a tendency towards flamboyant patterns, 
which do not represent the best period in art; and, 
likewise, in the arrangement of heavy skirts, one sees an 
attempt to render them fashionable through the assistance 
of heavily-steeled under-skirts, which makes one wonder 
whether “such structures of velvet and whalebone,”—to 
quote the great French authority, M. Quicherat,—will not 
cost too dear. But, to many people, the becoming is worth 
more than the comfortable, and these may like to learn that 
the hanging sleeves—such as are seen about now, both on 
tea-gowns, mantles, and even dinner dresses—date from the 
same period. Queen Elizabeth is to be seen wearing them 
in many of her portraits, so is Elizabeth of Austria, Charles 
the Ninth of France’s consort, and, even in the height of 
summer, they were as often edged with fur as with other 
trimming. The Medici collar necessitates—as it did in the 
sixteenth century—the hair being dressed high on the 
head. It was mostly arranged over a foundation of some 
sort in the old days, false hair being largely used even 
then, and perfumed hair powder, of various cclours, much 
employed. Ostrich feather fans, either the round or lyre 
shape, both of which are easily obtainable now at slight ex- 
pense, are correct for the costume I mention above; the old- 
fashioned, flat-heeled, square-toed shoes also belong to the 
period, and jewelled pendants were then much worn round 
the neck, the cloisonné enamel, of which I want to speak 
later, forming an admirable substitute for the many who 
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cannot obtain jewels set in the actual sixteenth century 
setting. : 

According to date, my second evening gown of the 
season belongs to the reign of Louis Quinze, who ascended 
the French throne in 1715; but, I must say, that the 
brocades we are wearing now owe the origin of their 
patterns to the intermediate time. Nevertheless, it was 
this monarch’s consort, Marie Leczinska, who suffered from 
the wiles of La Pompadour, and whose Polish affection for 
fur is accountable for the present day reproduction of boas 
—either of fur or ostrich feathers —for wear with low 
evening gowns. ‘This much-tried woman had a decided 
taste in dress, and copied many things from her grand. 
mother-in-law, Anne of Austria, who, although she did not 
introduce powder, started the fashion of hair flatly dressed, 
and curls falling over the neck, in contradistinction to the 
high arrangement over a cushion which had been in vogue 
before her time. Very prettily-dressed hair, done closely 
to the head, prevailed at the court of Louis Quinze, dainty 
little lace caps—such as are coming in again, as fast as 
they can, owing to the Pompadour craze—were worn even 
with full dress; and, in place of the Medici collar, flat 
trimming was adopted for the low, square-cut bodices worn 
on grand occasions. Fans, during the Pompadour period, 
were possessed of the narrow sticks and Watteau scenes 
which are again to be had ; shoes had very high heels and 
pointed toes, red leather being an affectation of the date— 
by the way, in Paris now they are worn with black and 
gold dresses, and» where coral ornaments are displayed, 
make a rather good effect—whilst gloves were worn long 
and wrinkled, coming well up to the elbow, where they 
met the three-quarter sleeve, with its full ruffling of 
lace. 

What a change from this style to that of the “ Direc- 
toire”’ period, which, owing to the great success of La 
Tosca, bids fair to hold its own in the present day. Short 
waists I own to thinking a kind introduction for un- 
formed girlish figures, the deftly-contrived sashes wreathed 
around them taking away from the gauche and ofttimes 
awkward appearance they present. At the first drawing- 
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room this season a charming American débutante attracted 
attention by appearing in what is known as an “ Empire 
gown.” The white satin skirt was perfectly plain but for a 
fringe of lilies of the valley laid along its hem; the bodice, 
very short-waisted, was made to appear still more so by 
reason of the train being fastened on to it by a long white 
moiré sash wound twice round the waist and artistically 
knotted at the side with long loops and ends ; whilst a tiny 
“ Josephine ” wreath of lilies of the valley, worn together 
with the regulation plumes and veil, completed the costume. 
Since then another pretty girl has adopted the same style, 
and attended a later drawing-room in a delightful toilette, 
composed of white silk and moiré, the plain skirt being 
bordered with ostrich plumes tied on with moiré ribbons ; 
the bodice draped with soft cross folds, dear to all those 
who love the Empire period, having the effect of being 
secured on the left shoulder by an ostrich plume, whilst 
the wide white moiré sash was tied far back on the right 
side, and the trimming of ostrich tufts and moiré bows was 
continued round the train. 

But throvghout all the styles belonging to the three 
different periods which I have been endeavouring to des- 
cribe, rich Oriential fabrics are employed as trimmings, they 
having been ever popular from the sixteenth century up- 
wards. Indeed, just now, more is heard of Japanese wares, 
Japanese goods, and Japanese art, than of the products of 
any other Eastern nation ; in Paris, a species of orange 
known as Coke’s fruit, which comes from Japan, is the 
fashionable dessert dish, and it is curious to note that the 
Empress of Japan’s determination to clothe herself and her 
ladies-in-waiting in Western costumes has been closely 
followed by the opening of many Japanese art collections 
in England ; we owe more than we admit to this far-away 
country, especially the magnificent Eastern reproductions 
in porcelain which emanate from the factories of Worcester 
and Chelsea ; and the soft colouring, beloved of the Japanese, 
gives the hint to many a modern designer. 

Cloisonné enamel is now becoming very fashionable, as 
both in colouring and form the pendants made in it 
harmonise well with the present style of dress; it takes 
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one back in thought to the patterns of Holbein, many of 
the designs employed being closely connected with that 
period, whilst the brilliant colouring of the enamel gives 
an almost fictitious brightness to the jewels made out of it, 
But during the last few weeks court mourning has for. 
bidden any display of coloured jewellery, and of necessity 
one has turned one’s attention to jet, which in the old days, 
when necklets and bracelets were always strung on elastic 


or some substance warranted to break, and send one’s: 


beads scattering to the four corners of a room at the 
most inconvenient time, caused one many a moment 
of discomfiture. However, a way has been found out 
of this misery by Mr. Skelhorn, of 32, Hatton Garden, 
who, applying the ordinary principle upon which brace- 
lets are made to jet, has, by a skilful arrangement of 
the pieces upon a metal band, contrived to adapt them to 
any shape or pattern which is fashionable in gold or silver 
jewellery ; and as this novelty, which he has patented, has 
clasps and hinges, and fastens like any ordinary bracelet, it 
bids fair to drive black enamel out of the field, and to supply 
a want which has been long felt in mourning ornaments. The 
Whitby jet trade is a great national industry, which was 
largely patronised in the days before the introduction of 
cheap machinery-made jewellery, and as Mr. Skelhorn has 
grasped the fact that designs suitable to coral can be 
utilised for jet, and has introduced some wonderfully good 
ones in his improved system, it is really to be hoped 
that the Whitby jet trade may be revived, and that his 
keen appreciation of the fact that every English industry, 
rightly used, is capable of benefiting the country, may be 
the forerunner of a successful resuscitation of the old jet 
trade, which was such a national one. The thought of 
black reminds us that those in mourning really just now 
have the best of. it, so far as clothes are concerned, the fact 
that April showers bring forth May flowers having been 
forcibly borne in upon our minds by the sudden transition 
from winter into summer through which we have passed. In- 
deed, according to the new style, spring is a defunct season, 
having violets and snowdrops, cowslips and primroses laid 
on its coffin, and being replaced by the brilliancy of sum- 
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mer, just as in these changed days the latter is suddenly 
supplanted by winter, with no autumn to intervene. Those 
arrayed in sombre hues look well, despite the freaks of an 
unreliable sun; but most of us have the appearance of 
being overtaken by a sorry fate, and our garments show 
signs of winter wear and tear, which would never have 
been visible had not a cruel climate ruled that they 
must be worn long beyond their allotted span. Madame 
Mirabeau, of 175, New Bond Street, most wisely ignores 
the spring, knowing well that those in the smartest cos- 
tumes wil! carry nothing but en-tout-cas to Sandown, and that 
on this first occasion where seasonable novelties are shown, 
tailor-made gowns and the pretty little tight-fitting jackets, 
so fashionable this year, are more affected than the softer, 
looser, more summery costumes, which in by-gone days 
one’s memory connected with Easter. Statistics have been 
put forth lately to prove that the artificial flower trade is 
diminishing, and that the lace trade is increasing in Eng- 
land, but these were worked out before it was known what 
form the summer fashions would assume, and Madame 
Mirabeau, who takes a strong interest in our national 
industries, has, by patenting her floral parasols, done much 
to revive the flower trade. These are made in all manner 
and kinds of forms, there being diaphanous ones which form 
one gigantic rose, water lily, chrysanthemum, or even sun- 
flower, the delicate petals of which are evolved out of fine 
muslin ; whilst there are others of the most delicate lace or 
net drawn tightly over silk, and having literal masses of such 
realistic roses, hyacinths, lilies of the valley, and other sum- 
mer flowers scattered over them between neuds of deftly 
arranged lace, that one feels the glare of the sun must fade 
them when they are used. This is not the case, however, 
and a prettier effect cannot be imagined than that of a 
dainty little flower bonnet—such as the present year brings 
to one’s notice—worn with a cream or white gown, with 
which a floral parasol to match is carried. The best West- 
end dressmakers now-a-days tell one that since weddings 
have been allowed to be celebrated in the afternoon, with- 
out a special licence, a decided tendency to depart from the 
old custom of a long-trained bridal skirt has been exhibited 
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amongst their customers, and many a one, who perhaps has 
been over-ruled at the last moment by the wishes of an 
older relative clinging to ancient custom, has pleaded 
hard to be married in her “going-away” gown. It is 
thought that with the coming summer many brides will 
elect to wear short muslin, or crépe-de-chine gowns, prettily 
trimmed with lace, in preference to the long-trained moiré 
or satin ones which fashion yet keeps de rigueur; and 
Madame Mirabeau has designed yet another bridal para- 
sol, lace-trimmed, and exquisitely garlanded with orange- 
blossom, which may or may not take the place of the ortho- 
dox bridal bouquet, but which undoubtedly will prove a 
most charming adjunct to a wedding toilette, whilst nothing 
could form a better finish to a bridesmaid’s costume than a 
floral parasol decked with the same flowers as her hat or 
bonnet. The Pompadour craze, which, as I mentioned, is 
decidedly spreading, has made the Incroyable canes more 
popular than ever, and these long, unwieldy sticks, with 
their gilt or silver knobs, and large ribbon bows tied about 
a quarter of a yard from the top, are now in vogue for 
bridesmaids to walk with, being the latest fashionable fad. 
Of course the costumes are intended to be in character, 
consequently low-crowned, broad-brimmed Leghorn hats, 
trimmed with wreaths of roses or other flowers, are likely to 
be popular; whilst Incroyable coats, or skirts after the Pom- 
padour style, made in pretty soft-toned brocades, must go 
with them. Yet, withal this glare of colour, a return to 
the long-neglected wear of black silk is distinctly fore- 
shadowed, and there is no need for the elderly to complain 
that their wants are put aside, in order that the vagaries 
of the young may be studied this season. At most of the 
good West-end shops there is a display of the old well- 
wearing gros-grains, and even glacés are about this year, 
although at present few dresses made up of the materials 
are to be seen. Still, with the extreme prevalence of jet, 
gimp, and passementerie ; plain black silk has once more 
fought its way to the front, and lace, either Chantilly or 
Spanish, silk or darned thread, is to be much used in trim- 
ming. 
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A RESUME OF PASSING EVENTS. 





Tuis month, as last month, on a German Emperor 
centre European interests. Hope is speedily followed by 
despair; the news from Berlin fluctuates between the two 
from day to day, from hour to hour. We have every reason 
to fear that the fell disease from which Frederick the Third 
suffers has developed new and alarming symptoms. 
Before these lines assume their garb of printer’s ink, the 
maladies it has superinduced—bronchitis and pywemia— 
may have laid the second Kaiser of the Fatherland to sleep 
beside the founder of German Unity. 

* & ® 

Srrance and distorted stories of quarrels between the 
sick Monarch and his mighty Chancellor have percolated 
from the Council Chamber through to the daily press. Her 
Imperial Highness the Princess Victoria would wed Alex- 
ander, late of Bulgaria. Her mother, it is said, our own 
Princess Royal, the Empress Victoria, approves her choice, 
and her father somewhat less warmly favours the adven- 
turous Battenberg’s suit. Queen Victoria, the grandmother, 
itis further said, advocates the cause of her son-in-law’s 
brother. But the course of true love runs, it would seem, 
no smoother with royal than with plebeian lovers. Prince 
Bismarck intervenes. He utters what the Sage of Chelsea 
would have called the Everlasting No: and for the present 
the match is in abeyance. That the great diplomatist 
should have opposed the avowed will of his Sovereign, at 
the outset of his reign, thus undermining his power and 
influence with the nation, and this, too, at a time when his 
invalid hand required all the strengthening guidance it 
could obtain, astounds the outside observer and speculator. 
There must be more in this matter than meets the eye. 
Only the blood and iron statesman knows how near, how 
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remote, are the prospects of war; only the astute, but ruth. 
less in his country’s cause, Chancellor regnant knows what 
trifle the dread and unreliable Tsar of all the Russias may 
consider a casus belli, and how well or ill it may suit 
Germany to engage in hostilities this spring. 

* *& * 

France has been for eighteen years a republic. It is 
the usual modern duration of any government across the 
water. On the whole, the venture has been a failure. Dis- 
satisfaction in every shape is making itself manifest. In its 
most aggressive form it takes the guise of Boulangerism— 
Boulangism, as it is very uglily called. Boulanger is a very 
good-looking soldier who has achieved, on dit, many victories 
amongst the ladies. He, or some one intimately connected 
with him, has also a certain facility for writing blatant mani- 
festoes of democratic purport. When the Orleanist Princes 
were high in military authority, he wrote them a very humble 
letter suing for advancement, and subsequently denied it. 
This is about all that is known of Boulanger. Yet at the pre- 
sent moment he is the most important man in France, and to- 
morrow, for aught we know to the contrary, may be First 
Consol, Rex or Imperator of France, leaping into power 
with the battle cry of, “ A sabre for Germany, and a broom 
for the Chamber,” and issuing a grandiloquent address to 
the nation, “ We, Boulanger, by the grace of God.” The 
singerie of Paris may find fit expression in an ape-king. 
What passionate Paris decrees, the good-tempered, placid 
provinces will accept. These things may be; they would 
be if General Boulanger’s pluck and talents were in any 
way commensurate with his ambition. But it distinctly yet 
remains to be proved that they are. The Royalists are 
jubilant. A régime of folly will prepare the way, they say, 
for the return of the Monarchy—an established order, which 
will then be the only alternative to chaos. Meanwhile, how 
will stern and serious Bismarck choose to accept these 
antics? That is the question. 

* & # 

Ar home the political millenium has arrived. Lord 
Salisbury, Mr. Smith, Mr. Gladstone, Lord Hartington, 
Mr. Chamberlain, and Lord Randolph Churchilll, join in a 
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hymn of sweet concordant jubilation. Mr. Ritchie is the 
magician who has wronght this change. The County 
Government Bill is the wand with which he has conjured. 
It is all very wonderful. The nation does not quite know 
what to make of it. Meanwhile, under cover of the truce, 
the various leaders stealthily watch one another to see if by 
any chance they can catch each other tripping. The County 
Government Bill itself is an incomprehensible marvel. No 
one knows quite why it should have been introduced, and 
still fewer can invent any reason for opposing it now that 
it is introduced. It extinguishes the Squire in all but his 
magisterial capacity. But the Squire bends a dutiful head 
to the Tory axe, and smilingly protests that he likes it. So 
that is all right. The Alliance Temperance men, to their 
astonishment, find local option presented to them; still, 
for forms sake they agitate for no compensation to the 
publicans, The Conservatives find the new measure the 
natural outcome of the Conservative system. The Radicals 
discover it to be the incarnation of the Democratic spirit of 
the day. The Metropolitan Board of Works die by the 
hand of the Shire-Moot reviver, it is true. But they had no 
friends, and expire unregretted in profound silence. 
* * * 

Tue spirit of peace is everywhere. The Irish leaders 
have felt it absolutely necessary, for the sake of the Yankee 
subscribers, if for no other reason, to hold a few proclaimed 
meetings. But they have done it in a most perfunctory 
manner. It is true that Messrs. Dillon and O’Brien are 
once more the compulsory guests of Her Britannic Majesty’s 
Irish Government. But then they are unhappy when 
burdened with the onerous responsibility of their own 
liberty. Mr. Balfour is very happy. The vocabulary of 
his assailants is bankrupt. hey have called him al! they 
can, and relapse into this unimaginative silence of pure 
exhaustion. But Mr. Balfour states that he likes them for 
their vigorous attacks. And as for the abuse, he says that 
was always in the Irish Secretary’s day’s work, an apanage 
of his office, like the badge of the Chancellorship of the 
order of St. Patrick. He has but one regret, and that is 
that he did not take Mr. Wilfrid Blunt as a serious politician. 
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In not doing so, he missed the opportunity for paradox, a 
most charming paradox, as Mr. W. S. Gilbert makes the 
Penzance Pirates sing. 

* * # 

NatuRALLy with May upon us we turn to see what the 
year’s amusements will be. Apparently the mantle of the 
great series of Kensington exhibitions has been rent in three 
portions and cast over divers different nationalities. Italy 
occupies the Buffalo Bill site at Earl’s Court. There will 
be organ-grinding and monkeys, hurdy-gurdies, plaster 


casts, panoramas, and circus games & la Houcke’s Hippo- ° 


drome to remind us of Ancient Rome. It will be known 
as the Romanies or the Maccaronies. Denmark is en- 
trenched at Kensington, because it was just five-and-twenty 
years ago that our idolized Princess invaded these islands, 
and conquered the hearts of the natives. This is to be the 
Daneries. At Olympia,the “ Most Distressful Country” 
will afford us that solace which it fails to: discover for itself. 
All will be Hibernian at Addison Road. The Irish ex- 
hibition will be known as the Padderies. 
* % # 

Dorine the month our literature has sustained a grievous 
loss. The greatest modern master of English prose is dead. 
Indeed it is doubtful if, since the days of Chaucer, any pen 
ever wrote our language with greater elegance, smoothness, 
and purity than Matthew Arnold. The limpid grace of his 
style did injustice to the gravity and force of his matter. 
Men could scarcely believe that what was so exquisitely 
easy and charming to read was also fraught with deep 
importance and earnest truth. Yet the poet-philosopher 
has left his mark upon the thought of the times more deeply 
impressed than any of us know. To him we owe a gradual 
awakening from smug self-satisfied vulgarity ; to him we 
are indebted for a slowly deepening refinement and culture. 
As a religious thinker he skirted pleasantly round topics 
which he never resolutely attacked. He revealed Renan 
to England. That is really the extent of Matthew Arnold’s 
service in religious thought to his fellow-countrymen. In 
poetry he and Clough are placed together in the very fore- 
front as poets of the intellect, not of the heart or emotions. 
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As weaver of felicitous phrase none stand, or ever have 
stood, near him whose recent death we mourn. 
x * 

In literature “ Robert Elsmere” has been discovered by 
Mr. Gladstone, much in the same way as he discovered ‘John 
Inglesant” some few years since. Again it is a religious 
novel, this time by a lady, Mrs. Humphry Ward, that the 
ex-Premier has praised into fame. Again the unerring 
literary instincts of the aged politician have lighted upon a 
work of high and unusual merit. The result is, of course, 


‘with “Robert Elsmere” as it was with Mr. Shorthouse’s 


book ; the first edition has been instantly sold out, reviews 
have appeared in all the papers, and a second edition is 
already half exhausted. 

* *& % 

Tue other notable publication has been the Book of the 
Bancrofts, ‘ Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft On and Off the Stage,” 
by themselves. The phenomenal popularity of this dual 
autobiography is significant ; it marks the high-tide of the 
actor’s social triumph. Twenty years ago he was the pariah 
of society ; to-day he is its king. Of the Bancrofts, we can 
only say that Miss Marie Wilton’s penning is often as 
delightful as was her acting. She writes with charming 
grace and ease, and a pretty, piquant, feminine freshness 
which is very winning. Mr. Bancroft, who, with his wife, 
has compiled these carefully-selected memoirs of the careers 
of this most successful manager and manageress on the 
alternate paragraph system, is by no means as brilliant as 
his coadjutor. And the book is just twice as long as it 
should be. We do not want 900 pages of the life of any 
actororactress. Itistoomuch. Of the delightful reminis- 
cences of Jimmy Rogers, Clarke, Kean, Mrs. Keeley, Dion 
Boucicault; Byron, Robertson, W. 8.Gilbert, Edmund Yates, 
Hare, the Kendals, and others, we never weary; nor of 
Mrs. Bancroft’s dainty little anecdotes; nor of the histories 
of the skilful control of the little house where the Bancrofts 
laid the foundation of their fortune in Tottenham Court 
Road, nor of the larger house in the Haymarket where they 
added its upper stories, do we grow in the least tired. Bat 
of Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft as society people we get very much 
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more than enough. Play-bills, letters of adulation, dinners, 
calls, aud compliments fill half the volumes. It is a mistake, 
* & 

Mr. Henry Irvine has come back. This is, perhaps, 
the most important bit of theatrical news. Whilst he has 
been in America the Lyceum has been handed to the Yankee, 
A long spell of Miss Anderson was followed by a short one 
of Miss Genevieve Ward. But now Faust, with all his 
diabolic splendour, reigns once more in Wellington Street. 
We have grown a little weary of his Satanic Highness, and 
shall be very glad when, at the end of a few weeks, Miss 
Terry appears in “ Amber Heart,” in Calmour’s exquisite love 
fable, of which those who saw the trial matinée retain such 
grateful recollections. Our only Henry himself will appear 
in a revival of “‘ Macaire.” Mr. Irving is hardly successful in 
broad comedy, which is strange ; for a careful analysis of 
his tragedy proves to us that it is the grim, sardonic humour, 
which permeates every line of it, that. has taken so mighty 
a hold on the public. 

* % * 

A novet of the English Victor Hugo, Mr. Hall Caine, 
called ‘‘ The Deemster,” is dramatised as “ Ben-my-Chree” 
for Mr. Wilson Barrett at the Globe. After its run, we under- 
stand the Globe will revert to Mr. Hawtrey again, and Mr. 
Barrett will get him a palace in the Shaftesbury Avenue. 
This reference reminds us of poor Hill, the richly-humorous 
genius whose Cattermole in the “ Private Secretary ” will live 
with Mr. David James’s Butterman Middlewick as the most 
laughter-provoking impersonations of the Victorian era. He 
has gone out almost unnoticed, and yet he died in harness, 
playing almost up to the hour of his death for Mr. Giddens 
at the Novelty, that little house somewhere behind Spiers 
and Pond’s big restaurant, where this bright young actor 
has seen fit to inter his talents and his ducats. Finally 
Punch’s Pilot, as he is called—Mr. Burnand—has at last made 
it worth while to go and see that doleful dismality “ Ariane,” 
in which Mrs. Bernard Beere wastes her genius at the Opera 
Comique, that we may thereafter revel in the smartness of 
his bright burlesque “ Airey Annie,” in which the merry 
Edouins revel at the Strand. 
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